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MY FRIENDS AND FELLOW-WORKERS 
THE MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH SECTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS COMMITTEE 
I DEDICATE THIS VOLUME 
AS A SMALL TOKEN OF PERSONAL REGARD 


AND APPRECIATION OF THEIR CORDIAL CO-OPERATION 


PREPACE 


dees 


As responsible for the preparation of this Adolescents’ 
Course as one of the Standard Graded Courses, I have felt 
myself under an obligation to write this Handbook for 
Teachers so as to make clear the way in which in my judg- 
ment the lessons will best serve their purpose. 

I have not attempted a detailed exposition of any of the 
Scriptures passages, but confined myself to indicating the 
significance of each for this special purpose. I have 
intentionally quoted from commentaries, so as to send 
teachers to them for further information, and because I 
desired to offer the authoritative opinion of one who had 
made a more intimate study of the passage under discussion 
than it has been possible for me to make myself. I have 
limited my choice of quotations to the Century Bible and 
the Westminster New Testament series; and the letters 
C.B. or W.N.T. after a reference indicate in which of these 
series the volume referred to is to be found. I have 
abstained from doing for the teacher what he should do for 
himself ; but have tried to give the guidance of which in so 
new a series of lessons the need might be felt. 

Illustrations have not been provided, as it is desirable 
that each teacher should gather these for himself in his 
own experience or reading. 
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iv Preface 


May this volume prove a help to those who are seeking 
to guide and guard the promising and yet perilous path of 
those whom the poet describes as— 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


NEw CoLvece, 5th June 1913. 
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A COURSE OF -BIBLE STUDY FOR 
ADOLESCENTS 


DEALING WITH DECISION, DUTY, AND DISCIPLINE 


—¢——_ 


Note.—The following Course of Bible Study for Adolescents 


D YPwrdy 


is a section of the Standard Graded Courses prepared and 
issued by the British Section of the International Lessons 
Committee. It owes its origin to a difficulty about the 
age at which the Intermediate Grade should end and the 
Senior begin, as in some schools boys and girls do not 
pass to the Senior Department until the age of fifteen is 
reached, while in others, especially in districts where 
they go to work at an early age, they will not remain in 
the Intermediate Department beyond the age of fourteen. 

To meet this difficulty, a Special Course for the 
fifteenth year was prepared by Dr. A. E. Garvie for the 
religious stimulus and moral guidance of adolescents, 
entitled accordingly, ‘“‘ Decision, Duty, and Discipline,”’ 
and gathering together for this special end the instruction 
of the previous years. 

Copies of the Standard Graded Courses can be obtained 
in two booklets (1. Primary; 2. Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior. One penny each), on application to’the Sunday 
School Union, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





Class Reading. Golden Text. 
I. GOD’S CALLS. 
Memory Passages: Isa. lv, 1-7; 
att. xi. 25-30. 

. Abraham. Gen. xii. 1-8. Heb. xi. 8. 
Moses. Ex. iii. 1-14. Heb. xi. 24, 25. 
Samuel. I Sam. iii. I Sam. iii. 9. is 
Isaiah. Isa. vi. Isa. vi. 8. i 

. The Disciples. Matt. iv. 18-22; | Matt. iv. 19. 

John i. 35-51. 





. Paul. Acts ix. I-19. Gal. i. 23, 24. 
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II. THE GREAT CHOICE. 
Memory Passage: Ps. xvi. 


7. Life or Death. 


8. Jehovah or Baal. 


9g. Jesus or Barabbas. 
to. Polycarp’s Martyrdom (or any 
other notable martyrdom). 


III, THE NEW BIRTH. 
Memory Passage: John iii. 16-21. 
Ir. Jacob at Bethel. 


12. Saul among the Prophets. 

13. Jesus’ demand on Nicodemus. 
14. Augustine. 

15. Luther. 

16. Wesley. 


IV. THE GREAT REFUSAL. 


Memory Passages: Matt. xi. 20-24; 
Luke xiii. 34, 35. 


17. salts 
18. Judas. 


19. The Rich Young Ruler. 
20. Demas. 


V. THE BRAVE CONFESSION, 
Memory Passage: Matt. x. 32-42. 


21. Joseph in Prison and before 
Pharaoh. 

22. Naaman’s Servant-Maid. 

23. Daniel’s Companions. 

24. Peter and John. 


Class Reading. 














Deut. xxx. I5- 
20; Josh. xxiv. 
14-25. 
i Kings 
19-39: 


sar 


Matt. xxvii. 11-26. 


Heb. xi. 32-40. 


Gen. xxviii. 
22: 

r Sam. x. I-13. 

John iii. 1-12. 

Rom. xiii. 8-14. 

Gal. iii. 15-29. 

Rom. vi. 1-14. 


rI0— 


Gen. xxv. 27-34. 

Matt. xxvi. 14- 
16, 49, 50; XXVii. 
3-10. 

Mark x. 17-22. 


Col. iv. 143 
Philem. 24; 2 
Tim. iv. 9-18. 

Gen. xli. 1-16. 


‘2 Kings v. 1-19. 


Dan. iii. 1-30. 
Acts iv. 1-22. 








Golden Text. 


Rom. vi. 23. 


i Kings xvili. 21. 


Acts ili. 14, 15. 
Rom. viii. 35. 


Gen. xxviii. 17. 


E Sam. Xs 6: 
John iii. 5. 
Rom. xiii. 14. 
Rom..i. £7. 
Rom. vi. 4. 


Heb. xii. 17. 
Matt. xxvii. 4. 


Mark x. 21. 
2 Tim. iv. Io. 


Gen. xli. 16. 


2 Kings v. 3. 
Dan. iii. 17, 18. 
Acts iv. 19, 20. 


25. 
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ix 





Paul. 
. Antipas, “‘ my faithful martyr.’ 


VI. PERILS OF THE WAY. 


> 


Memory Passages: Ps. i. ; cxix. 1-16. 


27. Avarice. 
28. Pride. 
29. Intemperance. 
Gen. ix. 20-21; 1 Kings 
Xvi. 8-10; xx. 12-20; Esth. 


30. 


Rae 


32. 


33- 


34. 


35: 


36. 


37- 


i, I-12; Isa. v. II, 12, 22-23 ; 
Dan. v. 1-6; Amos iv. 1-3; 
vi. 1-8; Joeli. 5. 

Sensuality. 

Gen. xxxix. 1-16 ; Judg. xvi. 
7-22; 2 Sam. -xil. I-15; 
Matt. v. 27-32; x Cor. vi. 
12-20. 

Envy. 


Anger. 


Sloth. ; 
Matt. xxv. 14-30; Luke xix. 
II-27. 


Deceit and Dishonesty. 

Gen. xii. 10-20 ; XXvi. I-II ; 
Josh. ix. 3-27. 
Hatred. 

Gen. iv. 1-15 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 
6-29; 2 Sam. iii. 22-30. 
Frivolity. 


Worldliness. 
Josh. vii. 1-26 ; 
23-28. 


Acts xix. 





Class Reading. 


Acts xxvi. I-29. 
Rev. ii. I-17. 


2 Kings v. 20- 
27; Luke xii. 
13-21. 

Dan. iv. 28-37; 
Acts xii. I-4, 
18-25. 
Prov. 
xxiii. 
29-353 
Xxviii. I-7. 


XX. 
20, 


I; 
2, 
Isa. 


Judg. xvi. 4-22. 


Gen. XXXVii. 
I-28 ; Matt. 
Xx. 20-28. 


Jonah iv. ; Matt. 
v. 21-26; Luke 
ix. 49-56; Acts 
xxiii. I-5. 


Prov. vi. 6-11; 
Kp 265) Xl.) 415 
pes yee beak 
13-106. 

Gen. xxvii. I-45; 
Matt. v. 33-37. 


Matt. xxvii. 22- 
252 39-44, 


Eccles. ii. I-11 ; 
Amos vi. 1-8; 
Matt. xi. 16-19. 

Luke xvi. 19-31. 





Golden Text. 


Acts xxvi. 29. 
Rev. ii. ro. 
“Be... « life.” 


Luke xii. 15. 
Prov. xvi. 18. 


I Cor. ix. 27. 


Matt. v. 29. 


Jas. iii. 16. 


Eph. iv. 26. 


Matt. xxv. 21. 


Eph. iv. 15. 
I John iii. 15. 
Eccles. xii. 1. 


Matt. vi. 24. 
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38. Forgetfulness of God. ; 
I Kings xi. 9-13; Hos. vi. ; 
Rom. i. 18-25. 


VII. THE FRUITS OF THE 
SPIRIT. 
Memory Passage: Gal. v. 16-26. 
39. Self-Control. 


40. Courage. 

Num. xiv. 1-10; Josh. i. 
I-g; xiv. 6-14; 1 Sam. xiv. 
I-16. 

41. Wisdom. 
1 Kings iii. 4-28 ; Prov. viii. 


42. Justice. 
Ex. xviii. 13-26; 1 Sam. xii. 
16-25. 
43. Humility. 


Luke xiv. 7-14; Phil. ii. 1-11. 


44. Courtesy. 

I Sam. xxv. 2-35. 
45. Kindness. 

2 Cor. viii., ix. 
46. Obedience. 


47. Reverence. 


48. Faith. 


49. Hope. 


50. Love. 





Class Reading. 


Isa. i. 2-19. 


Dan. ais watt. 
iv. I-II; xviii. 
7-9; Eph. vi. 
I0-20. 

r Sam. xvii. 17— 
54- 


Matt. vii. 24- 
27; Luke xi. 
29-36. 
Ps. 1xxii. 


John xiii. 1-20. 


Philemon. 


I Sam. xxiv. 1-22. 


r Sam. xv. r10- 
31; Matt. viii. 
I-13 ; XXvi. 36— 
6 


46. 
Matt. v. 33-37; 


Xxi. I2-17; 
Mark ii. 23-28 ; 
ECoruevie ote 
20. 

Mark vii. 24- 
30; Luke vii. 
36-50; Luke 
Xxlil. 39-43. 
Sa..-ix., PI=73 
Jer. xxxi 37— 
40; Matt. xxv. 
31-46; x Cor. 
XV. 20-28. 
Matt. oxxyi.) 2 


13; Rom. xiv. 
I Cor. xiii. 





Golden Text. 


Isa. i. 18. 


Eph. vi. 13. 


Num. xiv. 24. 


Prov. viii. 11. 
Ps. Ixxii. 4. 


John xiii. 14. 
Rom. xii. 16. 
Eph. iv. 32. 


I Sam. xv. 22. 


I Cor. vi. 19, 20. 


Luke vii. 50. 


Rom. viii. 24, 25. 


Rom. xiii. ro. 
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VIII. FIELDS OF SERVICE. 
Memory Passage: Rom. xii. 3-13. 


51. The Home. 
Prov. ii. 1-12; Mark vii. 
8-13; Eph. vi. 1-4; 2 Tim. 


ie 
52. The School. 
r Sam. ii. 18; iii. r-10; Acts 


xxi. 3. 
53. The Calling. 


54. The Church. 

Matt. xviii. 1-5 ; xix. 13-15; 
XXVill. 16-20; 1 Cor. xi. 
23-29. 

55. Our Friends. 

1 Sam. xx. 12-23; Rom. xvi. 

3-16. 
56. Our Country. 
Ps) CxXxdios CKXVes Isa. xi 








Class Reading. 


Matt. xix. 13- 
22; Luke i. 
40 and 52. 


Luke ii. 41-51. 


Prov. xxii. 22- 
293: Coly dit. 
22-25 ; 2 Thess. 
iii. 6-15. 

John xv. 1-17; 
Rom. vi. 1-11. 


Mark iii. 31-35 ; 
Acts ii. 43-47. 


Ex. xxxii. 31- 








Golden Text. 


Prov. x: 1. 


Ps. xxxii. 8. 


Prov. xxii. 29. 


Ps. xxvi. 8. 


Proy. xxvii. 17. 


Ps) Cxxil. 0; 7s 


Rom. i. 14, 15. 





II-16. 35; Matt. xxiii. 
37-39; Rom. ix. 
I-5. 
57. The World. Matt. xxviii. 16— 
Acts xvii. 22-31; Rom. iii. 20; Rev. xxi. 
19-31 ; Eph. ii. 11-22. 
NOTES. 


I. More lessons than are necessary for a year have been provided to 
allow teachers some choice in omission or grouping of lessons. 

2. The passages given are suggestive and not exhaustive of the topic. 
First and second columns to be studied by teachers ; second column to be 
read by scholars also ; third column to be learned. 

3. The lesson should not be a running commentary on any or of all the 
passages ; but these should offer the material for an orderly treatment of 


the topic. 


4. The same passage may be repeated when dealing with more than one 


topic. 


5. The teacher will get help from any of the handbooks on Christian 


Ethics mentioned below :— 
Life and Conduct. 
Christian Character. 
Christian Conduct. 
Christian Ethics. 


By Davipson. 


By J. CAmeron Lees. (6d. Black.) 
By J. B. Kirpatricx. (6d. Clark.) 
By J. B. Kirpatricx. (6d. Clark.) 


(1s. 6d. Black.) 


6. For lessons 10, 14, 15, 16, a history of the Christian Church or the 
articles in an Encyclopedia or a Biographical Dictionary may be consulted. 
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A COURSE OF BIBLE STUDY 
FOR ADOLESCENTS 


DEALING WITH DECISION, DUTY, AND DISCIPLINE 


——-—— 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE first condition of effective teaching and training is a 
knowledge of the scholars to be taught and trained. 

As the lessons in this volume are to be used for adolescents, 
the teacher must understand what are the character- 
istics of this period of personal development. ‘‘ For changes 
take place at this time in both the physical and psychical 
natures which permanently affect the whole after life.” 

“ During this period there comes a physiological new birth, 
when the boy and girl are ‘ born out of childhood into man- 
hood and womanhood’; and again there comes a psycho- 
logical new birth, when they are born from ‘ egoism and 
isolation to altruism and society.’”’ (Pease’s An Outline 
of a Bible-School Curriculum, pp. 219-220.) 

Some of the special features of this stage of growth may 
be briefly mentioned. The poetic imagination, accom- 
panied by a growing interest in poetry, emerges. Personal 
influence finds a readier response, and has greater effect. 
The unselfish and social instincts assert themselves. The 
habit of imitation assumes the distinctive form, that the 
boy seeks to show himself manly, and the girl womanly ; 
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and at this age, therefore, it seems essential that boys be 
taught by a man and girls by a woman. 

The special peril of adolescence is a premature and dispro- 
portionate development of sexuality ; hence some instruc- 
tion on the subject becomes a necessity (see Lesson 30). 

It has been observed that hereditary tendencies, which 
hitherto had been latent, now become patent. “‘ One’s 
inheritance from the past,’ says Dr. Burnham, “is the 
anchor which holds him on the storms of adolescence, 
or the impulse which drives him on to perversity and 
sometimes to insanity.’’ (Quoted by Pease, p. 234.) 
Hence it is important for the teacher to know something, 
if he can, of the family from which his scholar comes. 
As there is too a great increase of both physical and mental 
vitality and energy, the opportunity for action should also 
be given. When the physical conditions are so unstable, 
the moods are also very variable, and despondency afflicts 
many a young soul, demanding all the cheerful encourage- 
ment the teacher can give. ; 

Corresponding to the increase of personal influence, 
and the awakening of the social spirit at this period, is the 
willingness to follow a leader, what we may call the 
gregarious instinct ; it is evident how potent for good or 
evil is this tendency, according to the moral quality of 
the leadership to which youth is subjected. 

Most important of all, however, from the standpoint of 
the Sunday-School teacher, is the fact, that while religion 
must assume other forms than in the child, yet its influence 
is not less but more potent. “It is a new interest, and 
very many speak of it as a sudden awakening. It is spon- 
taneous, like the interest in art or music, or the love of 
nature. Where no set forms have been urged, the religious 
emotion comes forth as naturally as the sun rises.” (Quoted 
by Pease, p. 225). 

Starbuck, in his book on The Psychology of Religion, 
chap. iii., has shown that sixteen is the age when most 
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conversions take place. He concludes that “there is a 
normal period, somewhere_between the innocence of child- 
hood and the fixed habits of maturity, while the person is 
yet impressionable and has already capacity for spiritual 
insight, when conversions most frequently occur”; 
that ‘“‘the spiritual and physical aspects of development 
in individual instances tend to supplement each other ”’ ; 
that, although differences of sex, temperament, and even 
organic conditions affect the varying features of conver- 
sion, yet “ the sense of sin and depression of feeling are 
fundamental factors’”’; that ‘“‘ conversion for males is a 
more violent incident than for females, and more sudden ”’ ; 
that there are in conversion conscious and sub-conscious 
elements ; that, psychologically considered, conversion may 
be regarded as a normal experience (not excluding the 
supernatural activity of the Spirit of God, but not in- 
volving any unnatural exercise of the varied powers of the 
human soul); but that there is also an abnormal aspect, 
in which ‘‘ the emotional state chases everything but itself 
out of the field of consciousness, and this type of conversion 
is to be deprecated.” 

Without attaching undue importance to the statistics 
on which these conclusions are based, and making full 
allowance for the difference of conditions in America and 
in Britain, the fact still remains beyond doubt or question 
that the age of adolescence is exceptionally impressionable, 
and that religious influences can then effect a change that 
will give a new direction to the whole life. 

This change need not, however, assume so definite a 
form as what we usually call conversion; for Starbuck 
is led by the study of religious psychology to deal in the 
second part of his book with “‘ Lines of Religious Growth 
not Involving Conversion.” 

We are recognising to-day more fully than ever before 
that children may be Christians from their earliest years, 
and that there may be a close correspondence of the 
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natural: and the spiritual development. When boys 
and girls already Christian from childhood onwards reach 
adolescence, it is not conversion as a turning from a life 
of sin to a life for God that we should expect or desire, 
but rather a continuance and completion of the religious 
life which is already theirs. 

At adolescence, however, the Christian faith may 
become more deliberate and decisive, and teachers may 
and ought to aim at such a deepening and enriching of the 
scholar’s experience. Some develop “so evenly, that it is 
impossible to distinguish transition points in their progress.”’ 
Others there are, however, who may in adolescence have 
a distinct experience of a more conscious and voluntary 
personal decision for Christ in confirmation of their former 
life of greater dependence on the Christian influence of 
parents and teachers. The teacher must by knowledge and 
insight discover what is the kind of change in each of his 
scholars, which is necessary or desirable: for those hitherto 
neglectful or regardless of religion, conversion; for some 
who are already living the Christian life, a further growth 
in grace; and others a firm decision to be in manhood or 
womanhood still Christ’s, as in childhood they have been. 

However eager the teacher may be to see all his scholars 
Christian, he must exercise a restraint on himself, lest 
he do injury by attempting “to force the pace.’ Some 
scholars will be much more quickly responsive to appeal 
than others, and yet the readiest response may come where 
there is the least impression. Confidence cannot be com- 
pelled ; and the sanctuary of the scholar’s soul must not 
be rudely invaded by the teacher’s inquisition, however 
well intended. The relation of the scholars to the teacher 
should be such that they will spontaneously of their own 
accord seek his help in their doubts and difficulties. A 
reserve on the deepest matters is not unnatural, and should 
be respected. 

The method of approach should be not direct appeal so 
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much as indirect influence both in teaching and example. 
The peril and the promise of their period of development, 
the claim of God and the eall of their own souls, the worth 
of Christ as Saviour and Lord, should be presented so 
intelligently and persuasively that the total effect in the 
scholars may be that manhood or womanhood will be 
entered upon with Christian experience and character. 

It is with this object in view that this Course of Lessons 
for Adolescents has been selected. The knowledge of 
the Bible gained in the Sunday School in the previous 
years of childhood and boyhood or girlhood is here, as it 
were, focused on those aspects of Christian experience 
and Christian character which it is supremely important 
that lads and maidens should apprehend, appreciate, and 
apply for themselves. 

By way both of encouragement and warning to the 
teachers who may use this book, the writer would add the 
words of another in reinforcement of his own. ‘ Adol- 
escence,” says Principal Ritchie, ‘‘is a very sensitive and 
precious material, easily shaped to good, and as easily 
contorted to ill, and it requires expert workmen who know 
the nature of the material with which they work to handle 
it deftly for its greatest good. At present, because of 
ignorance and unbelief, one fears that there is much mis- 
handling, to the grievous hurt of youth, and to the great 
loss of the Church of Christ. But youth will continue a 
problem to Church leaders, and a disappointment to Sun- 
day-School workers, until both patiently set themselves to 
understand it, and adopt methods in training it that are 
suggested, yea, that are dictated by its nature. That is 
the scientific and hopeful line of advance; for let it be 
repeated, ‘All nurture must track out nature’; to 
forget it is to violate nature, and it may be to twist and 
mar into ugliness the fine promise of young souls” (Con- 
cerning Religious Education, p. 100). 

If the leakage between the Sunday School and the 
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Church is to be stopped, it must be in the classes for which 
this Course of Lessons is intended; for here all the teaching 
and training of the Sunday School may be brought to its 
fruition in the personal confession by the scholar of Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour and Lord, and his consequent 
entrance into the fellowship of the Christian Church. 


I 
GOD’S CALLS. 


Memory Passages.—Isa. lv. 1-7, and Matt. xi. 25-30. 


I. THE invitation of the Hebrew prophet is addressed to 
the exiles in Babylon to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for return to their native land, and the moral and 
religious life there to be restored, which God’s Providence, 
by the instrumentality of Cyrus, was offering to them. 
He assumes man’s natural necessity of and desire for God 
(ver. I); rebukes the mistaken ways of satisfaction in 
worldly profit or earthly pleasure, which some of the exiles 
were following, and were unwilling to abandon (ver. 2); 
assures them of the renewal of God’s covenant, and of the 
good as a nation, of which the Davidic kingship was the 
symbol (ver. 3); summons this chosen people even to a 
missionary activity among the other nations (vers. 4, 5) ; 
and urges an instant acceptance in penitence and faith of 
the divine grace, manifested in this historical opportunity, 
which may not recur (vers. 6, 7). 

It is not necessary to show in detail how each of these 
considerations may be practically applied to adolescents. 

2. The invitation of Jesus follows on, and flows from His 
own sense of His religious consciousness as Son of God 
and His moral character as “meek and lowly in heart.” 
His filial dependence on, and submission to God is shown 
in His acceptance of the divine will in the results of His 
ministry, the rejection of His teaching by the wise and 


prudent (the scribes, Pharisees, and Sadducees), and its 
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acceptance by “‘ babes,’ (such simple and humble folk as 
the disciples were) (vers. 25, 26) ; but His filial communion 
with, and confidence in God is shown by His claim to 
know God, and be known of God, as no other, and to be 
alone able to make God known as Father to others (ver. 27). 

Not content with “ the babes,’’ He desires to bestow a 
greater good on those who feel a deeper need, those to 
whom, as to Paul, the moral and religious life is toil and 
burden. Accepting gratefully the disciples God has already 
given Him, He desires other disciples, for whom He can 
do more because they need Him more (ver. 28). 

What He offers them as the secret of rest is the meek and 
lowly spirit of His dependence on, and submission to God, 
which resulted for Him in communion with, and confidence 
in God; and that can be won by them only as His com- 
panions, disciples, and yoke-followers in a like filial relation 
to God (vers. 29, 30). 

It is to this life with, in, and for Christ that the growing 
youth or maiden is to be called, so that manhood or woman- 
hood may be enriched with the blessing of the full satis- 
faction of the moral and religious aspirations, which Christ 
alone can give. 

3. In dealing with the calls, which have been selected © 
as typical, the teacher should keep before the scholars the 
following truths :— 

(i) God has an individual relation to each one of us. 
He, without whose knowledge no sparrow falls to the 
ground, and who numbers the hairs of our heads, not only 
is so great that the Heavens of the Heavens cannot contain 
Him, but is also so good that He will make the heart of 
each lad or maiden His home and temple. 

(ii) In the religious life God is first ; He draws near to us 
before we turn to Him. When we think we are seeking 
Him, He is already seeking us. We need not fear to be 
rejected or refused, for He is more willing to bless us than 
we are to be blessed. 
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(ili) God’s will does not come to all at the same age, 
or in the same circumstances, or in the same form ; but, 
wherever and whenever we know and feel the apie upon 
us of trust in, and obedience to God, then God is calling us, 
although there is not for us as for those whose experiences 
are being studied any outward vision or voice. 

(iv) God’s call comes to us, as these typical instances 
show, not merely for our own safety and satisfaction, 
but for our service of others; for God has a work for 
each of us to do, and He needs us for the doing of it. The 
disciples and companions of Jesus are also to be the yoke- 
fellows, sharing His service of man in dependence on, and 
obedience to God; the “called”’ are always the “sent” 
(missionaries). 

(v) With whatever venture of faith, or whatever sacrifice 
of self, the call of God must be obeyed. The men whom 
we are studying are remembered as “ great’’ because 
they were not disobedient to the “heavenly vision,” 
but accepted whatever service God appointed them, 
however hard and hopeless it might appear. 

(vi) The venture of faith has been always justified, and 
the sacrifice has never been offered in vain when God 
called, for He calls men to be His fellow-workers, and no 
“labour can be in vain in the Lord,’ and God’s word 
always accomplishes that whereto it is sent. 


I. ABRAHAM (Gen. xil. I-8; Heb. xi. 8). 


1. According to the preceding narrative (xi. 31) the 
first home of Abraham was Ur of the Chaldees, in Baby- 
lonia. According to later legends Terah, his father, and he 
left Chaldza to avoid idolatry. Judith v. 6-9 gives the 
following account of the matter: ‘“‘ This people are de- 
scended of the Chaldeans, and they sojourned heretofore 
in Mesopotamia, because they were not minded to follow 
the gods of their fathers, which were in the land of the 
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Chaldeans. And they departed from the way of their 
parents, and worshipped the God of heaven, the God 
whom they knew: and they cast them out from the 
face of these gods, and they fled into Mesopotamia, and 
sojourned many days. And then God commanded them 
to depart from the place where they sojourned and to go 
into the land of Canaan.’’ When Terah died in Haran, 
the call came to Abraham to go to Canaan. 

2. What as an outward event was the migration of a 
nomad tribe from one country to another, was as an in- 
ward experience of the leader of that tribe, the beginning 
of the divine revelation to and through the Hebrew nation. 
Whatever the outward occasion of the change of abode 
may have been, for religion its significance lies in the in- 
ward motive of Abraham, his confidence in, and obedience 
to God; and this significance is assigned to it in the Golden 
Text: ‘‘ By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed to 
go out unto a place which he was to receive for an in- 
heritance ; and he went out, not knowing whither he went ” 
(Heb. xi. 8). The to himself known had to be abandoned 
for the to him unknown, but promised to him by God 
(ver. 1); thus was his faith first tested. 

It was further tested by the fact that even when he 
reached the land promised he was but a sojourner in it 
without a settled home (Heb. xi. 9, 10), by his having no 
heir until in his and his wife’s old age a son was born (vers. 
II, 12), by the demand that he should offer his son in 
sacrifice (vers. I7—-I9). 

His faith stood all these trials; and so not only his 
historical position, but also his religious experience and 
moral character warrant the honour which Paul assigns 
to him as the father in spirit, if not in the flesh, of all that 
believe (Rom. iv.; Gal. iii.). While we must be careful 
not to assign to his faith all the content of our Christian 
faith, we may recognise our spiritual kinship with one who, 
because he so fully trusted, so readily obeyed God. 
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3. Regarding the meaning of the divine promise to ~ 
Abraham there is difference of opinion, as there is ambiguity 
about the rendering of the Hebrew words. The words “‘ be 
thou a blessing,” may mean either “thou shalt be an 
incarnate blessing ; prosperity itself,” or ‘thy happiness 
shall be so celebrated as to be a proverb; many men will 
say mayest thou be as blessed as Abraham.”’ The promise 
“in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed” is 
again given to Abram in xviii. 18, and to Jacob in xxviii. 
14; and in this form can only mean that through the 
revelation given the nation, of which Abraham was ancestor 
and founder, blessing would come to all nations; and this 
promise has been fulfilled only in Christ as the Saviour of 
the world. 

That the call of Abraham was the beginning of a historical 
process, of which the consummation is Christ, is a fact about 
which there is no dispute. But the question is whether 
this fact is so explicitly stated in the promise. In xxii. 18 
to Abraham, and in xxvi. 4 to Isaac, the promise runs: “ in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth bless themselves ”’ 
(R.V. marg.); and this would mean that not only Abra- 
ham but all his descendants would enjoy a proverbial 
prosperity ; and many scholars hold that in the other 
passages the same rendering should be given (see C.B., 
Bennett’s Genesis, pp. 175-6). 

4. In the land of Canaan Abraham is represented as 
moving from one sacred spot to another, and as maintaining 
his personal communion with God in the worship that he 
offered to God, and the revelations that he received from 
God. ‘That inward attitude of spirit is reflected in a 
character of singular loftiness and magnanimity, an un- 
worldly and disinterested disposition which reveals no 
moral struggle, but is nevertheless the fruit of habitual 
converse with God” (Hastings’ One Volume Dictionary 
of the Bible, p. 6). 

Thus Abraham may be given as a striking instance of 
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the dependence of moral character on religious experience, 
of goodness on godliness, of righteousness on faith; and 
thus the moral purpose of adolescence may be enlisted to 
sustain the religious aspiration. 


II. Mosks (Ex. iti. 1-14; Heb. xi. 24, 25). 


1. Abraham leads the tribe into the land of promise ; 
Moses brings back the nation, into which it has grown 
from the bondage in Egypt. (The connective history 
should be given in a few sentences by the teacher.) Moses, 
even as Abraham, is the human agent of a fresh stage in the 
progress of the divine revelation. 

His previous history prepared him for his call. The 
Golden Text briefly summarises his self-renunciation in 
abandoning the court of Pharaoh, where he had received 
the education which fitted him for the fulfilment of his 
vocation as the deliverer and lawgiver of his nation, and his 
self-identification with his own people in their oppressed 
condition (Heb. xi. 24, 25). 

His flight into the wilderness, the silence and solitude 
of which also gave him that opportunity for meditation 
which doubtless prepared him to receive and respond to 
the divine call, was part of the divine leading; for Sinai 
or Horeb was a sacred spot in that wilderness, connected 
by religious tradition with Yahveh! as His home and 
sanctuary ; and so the associations of the place would 
co-operate with his own previous meditations to make 
him ready for the fresh experience. 

2. It is now impossible for us with the record that lies 
before us, made up as it is of variant traditions, to reproduce 
with certainty the historical reality, and even the psycho- 
logical process of this experience ; and within the limits 
of this volume it is quite out of question that any detailed 
discussion should be attempted. Whether the burning 


1 The correct spelling of the covenant-name of God. 
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bush was a natural phenomenon, invested by Moses 
in his inner consciousness of God’s presence with super- 
natural character, or an _objective vision accompanying 
his subjective apprehension of God’s dealing with him, or 
as entirely supernatural as the narrative appears to re- 
present it as being, it is now vain for us to inquire. But 
what must be urged is that the experience would not be less 
real or valuable as an inner revelation than as an outward 
vision or voice. What here concerns us is the call which, 
whether an outward event or an inward experience, came 
from God to Moses. 

3. God’s intention to deliver the people from their 
bondage in Egypt and to bring them back to the land of 
Canaan is communicated, and the demand is made on 
Moses that he should act as their leader (vers. 7-10). 
For Isaiah the statement of God’s need of a messenger 
was enough’ to evoke a speedy offer of service (Isa. vi. 8) ; 
but Moses at first resists even the direct demand of God 
in his self-distrust regarding himself as not equal to the 
task (ver. 11). This objection is met by the assurance of 
God’s presence with him, and the pledge of his sufficiency 
in God for his vocation is offered in the explicit declaration 
that on this very spot the delivered people will worship 
God (ver. 12). With this assurance may be compared the 
answer given to Paul’s thrice-repeated prayer for the 
removal of the ‘‘ stake in his flesh ”’ (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

Dr. Bennett on this verse offers the comment: “ This 
(pledge) does not seem to suit the circumstances ; Moses 
needs some present assurance and encouragement, but this 
‘token’ is only an added demand for faith. There is no 
certain explanation of the difficulty” (C.B., Exodus, 
p. 57). But here the expositor shows less than his usual 
insight ; for is not God’s explicit declaration of what will 
be an added assurance to the agent He is calling that he 
will not fail in his task? God offers His predictive word 


as security. 
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4. Moses’ further objection (ver. 13) cannot be understood 
unless we recognise that in the document (Elohistic) 
to which verses 9-13 belong, ‘‘ the divine name Yahveh 
(Jehovah) is not known to the Israelites before the Exodus, 
and is now just revealed to Moses. Apparently in earlier 
times the Israelites are thought of as simply using the general 
term, Elohim, ‘God’ ”’ (C.B., Bennett’s Exodus, p. 57). 

Moses is here represented as demanding a fresh revela- 
tion of God’s nature or purpose in a new name as the divine 
seal on his commission to be the deliverer and leader of 
the nation. His previous failure may explain, if it does not 
excuse, his diffidence (ii. 14). As the bearer of a fresh 
revelation his authority would not as readily be challenged. 
Into the problem of the meaning of the name (ver. 14) 
now given to Moses it would be irrelevant to the purpose 
of this handbook to enter (see Bennett, pp. 57-58). 

Suffice it to note that Moses was not only a deliverer and 
a leader, but also a teacher in morals and worship as the 
bearer of this fresh revelation. The lesson for adolescence 
from this record is that, however becoming diffidence re- 
garding their fitness for God’s work is in the young, God’s 
call to it is not to be met with distrust, but with faith in 
the sufficiency of His grace for every task He sets. 


III. SAMUEL (I Sam. iii. ; 1 Sam. iii. 9). 


1. The beginning of Samuel’s life, for God was in his 
mother’s prayer and vow (i. 27, 28). He was dedicated 
from his mother’s womb, and spent his childhood in 
ministering unto the Lord, rendering such service in 
worship and to the priest as he was capable of. ‘ The 
term na’ar (child) here applied to Samuel gives no indica- 
tion of his age at this important crisis, since it is found 
applied to any age, from a new-born infant (iv. 21) to a 
man of forty (2 Chron. xiii. 7). From the statement (ii. 21), 
however, we may infer that he had now reached the age of 
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at least thirteen to fifteen years, an age at which a greater 
than he was already busy with ‘the things of His Father ’”’ 
(Luke ii. 49) (C.B., Kennedy’s 1 and 2 Samuel, p. 53). 

It is unlikely, therefore, that he could be kept in ignor- 
ance of the evil conditions around him, and his knowledge 
of, and probably indignation at, the pollution and degrada- 
tion of the ministry to which he was dedicated doubtless 
prepared him in mind and heart to receive the communica- 
tion of the divine judgment recorded in vers. 11-14. 
For it must be insisted in regard to all such religious 
experiences, in which God reveals Himself to men, that 
they do not come as “a bolt from the blue,” but are 
mediated by previous moral and religious conditions in 
the recipient. It will be profitable for the teacher to 
emphasise on the one hand the influences for good exercised 
by Eli himself upon Samuel, to which Samuel readily and 
heartily responded (vers. 5, 6, 8), and on the other the 
influences for evil coming from Eli’s son, which Samuel 
had resisted. 

2. What makes Samuel’s call more notable is that the 
period was one of spiritual depression ; the word of the 
Lord by any prophet was “‘ rare ”’ (better than “ precious ”’), 
and there was no “ frequent’ (R.V. marg. for “ open ’’) 
vision (ver. I). Pure and good as the youth was, he even 
had no expectation of the word of the Lord, of any 
vision from God, for thrice he mistakes the voice he heard 
for the call of Eli; and even Eli was so unexpectant of 
any divine dealing with this child, given in answer to prayer 
and dedicated to a lifelong service of God, that it was only 
when Samuel came to him the third time that he “ per- 
ceived that the Lord had called the child,’ and bade 
him respond obediently to the divine summons (vers. 4-9). 
According to ver. 10 “‘ the Deity is now, for the first time, 
visible as well as audible ’’ (Kennedy, p. 54). 

What the nature of the vision or the voice was we are 
not told and need not speculate, but must be content 
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to believe that God can cummand the appropriate means 
for communicating with each man. It is the fact of 
God’s communion with men that is alone important. 
The teacher may fitly lay stress on Samuel’s ready obedience 
to the call and the command of Eli as a moral discipline 
for the higher service to which God called, and the direct 
personal relation to God in knowledge of, and surrender to 
Him, in which his previous service in dependence on, and 
submission to Eli found its completion. Through the 
home and the school God prepares us for His work in the 
world. 

3. For the immediate purpose of this course of lessons 
it is not necessary to dwell on the judgment on Eli’s house 
which was communicated to Samuel. The nature of the 
communication makes it highly improbable that the 
recipient of it was only a child, as Samuel is usually both 
in picture and in song represented as being at this 
time. 

Two truths may, however, be noted: the responsibility 
of parents for the character and conduct of their children, 
and the correspondent obligation of children to be guided 
in their ways by the counsel and command of their parents ; 
and the inevitable inclusion, because of the intimacy of 
the family relations, of the innocent with the guilty in the 
punishment which inevitably follows sin: Eli is brought 
with sorrow to his grave by the guilt of his two sons. 

4. In the remainder of the narrative attention may be 
called to Samuel’s considerateness towards Eli in seeking 
to withhold from him the divine communication, and his 
courage and honesty when compelled to speak, and Eli’s 
desire to know, and submission to, God’s will. 

With so painful a disclosure did the prophetic ministry 
of Samuel begin, for God’s messengers are bearers of messages 
of judgment as well as of mercy. The reality of his call 
to the prophetic office was confirmed not for himself - 
alone, but for the knowledge of all his fellow-country- 
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men by the fulfilment through God’s providence of all the 
predictions committed to him by God’s revelation. He 
too marks a new era in the progress of the divine revela- 
tion as first of the prophetic succession. 


IV. IsarAu (Isa. vi.; Isa. vi. 8). 


I. In regard to the record of Isaiah’s call several ex- 
planations must be as briefly as possible given. Its place 
not at the beginning of the book is probably to be explained 
by the assumption that in the first five chapters we have 

a collection of his early prophecies, issued without any 
- record of his call, and that it was only when his authority 
as a prophet was challenged that he published this account 
of his commission from God. Accordingly, the record is to 
be regarded as committed to writing at a later date, when 
he had already had some experience of the unbelief with 
which his message was received. 

In vers. g-13 probably we have not a verbal report of his 
commission as he received it at his call; but his reminis- 
cences are coloured by the reflections his experience 
forced upon him. Would a prophet have had the con- 
fidence or courage to enter on a ministry that from the 
start seemed so much of a “ forlorn hope” ? 

How far the narrative is the record of an outward vision 
or a poetical, symbolic description of an inward revelation 
we cannot determine, for we must recognise on the one 
hand that prophetic inspiration was accompanied by 
abnormal psychical conditions of sight or hearing, and on 
the otber that Isaiah was a literary artist, using poetic 
symbols to body forth spiritual reality. Probably there 
were some abnormal psychical conditions, and probably 
also to the experience, whatever it was, the prophet gave 
a more finished literary form. What we want to get at 
is the spiritual reality. 

2. The date and the place of the vision are both signi- 
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ficant. Isaiah was not only a citizen of Jerusalem, but he 
was connected with the royal court. Possibly the death of 
Uzziah (probably in 740 B.c.) had ended any youthful 
illusions he had cherished regarding an improvement of 
the condition of the nation by the authority of the King ; 
it was when the arm of flesh failed that he turned to the 
living God. His presence in the temple for worship shows 
his religious aspiration, a condition of receptivity for, 
and responsiveness to the divine communication. 

The imagery reflects the religious ideas of Isaiah’s own 
age and surroundings, and we need not attach to it any 
mystic significance (vers. I-4). While conscious of God’s 
presence with him, the prophet was impressed by God’s 
transcendence of all the creaturely ; His creation manifests 
but does not exhaust His perfection. ‘‘ As employed by 
Isaiah, the word holy connotes the exalted and supreme 
divinity of Yahveh, with special stress on His character 
as perfectly righteous, whose presence could not be ap- 
proached by sinful men” (C.B., Whitehouse’s Isaiah, 
p- 124). For the smoke (ver. 4) is symbolic of God’s 
wrath against human iniquity. 

This consciousness of God’s glory, holiness, and wrath 
awakens in the prophet the sense of his own and his 
people’s sin (ver. 5). It is doubtful whether any special 
emphasis should be put on the phrase unclean lips, as 
referring especially to sins of speech, blasphemy, or pro- 
fanity. This sense of sin is accompanied by a fear of 
judgment, as God’s presence seems to be in wrath, and not 
mercy. That the prophet felt his people’s as well as his 
own sin was itself an evidence of readiness and fitness for 
his work as God’s messenger to that people. The reformer 
must himself feel the evils he seeks to remove. 

His confession of sin promptly meets with the assurance 
of pardon (vers. 6-7). ‘‘ The touching of the lips or organs 
of human speech seems to be in anticipation of the future 
prophetic calling. Fire cleanses, and is one of the means 
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of counter-working evil resorted to by magic” (White- 
house, p. 125). 

Forgiven, the prophet promptly responds to God’s 
summons for a messenger (ver. 8); he knows himself 
“saved to serve’’; and in all human experience there 
is no motive for consecration like gratitude for grace. 
The commission (vers. 9-13), in accordance with Hebrew 
modes of speech, represents the human results of the 
prophet’s ministry as the divine intention. ‘This was 
to be the prophet’s bitter experience shaped in the form of 
the scathing irony of command.” 

How far Isaiah did anticipate the failure of his mission 
from the beginning, and how far the record reflects his 
later experiences, we cannot now determine. Probably 
he began with mingled hope and fear, but perhaps more 
hope and less fear than the record before us indicates. 
If the last clause; ‘“‘So the holy seed is the stock thereof,” 
is, as its absence from the Greek translation, the Septuagint, 
suggests, ‘‘a very late interpretation intended to comfort 
the reader”’ (p. 126), then the commission ends in unre- 
lieved gloom ; if not, a gleam of hope for a small part of 
the people shines on the horizon. As a brave man Isaiah 
accepted his hard and cheerless task. 


V. Tue DiscipLes (Matt. iv. 18-22 ; John i. 35-51; 
Matt. iv. 19). 


1. The account of the call of the disciples in Luke 
v. I-11, presents so close a resemblance to the story 
told in John xxi. 1-14, that many scholars regard it as 
variant tradition of the same incident, although there is 
less agreement as to whether John or Luke has given it 
the proper setting. We must leave it aside, as the dis- 
cussion of the problem would divert attention from our 
main purpose. 

The relation of the account in Matt. iv. 18-22 (=Mark i. 
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16-20) to the story in John i. 35-51 can be harmonised 
by the assumption that John is in chaps. i.iv. recording an 
early Judean ministry prior to the Galilean, with which 
the Synoptic records begin. John’s account would refer 
to the beginning of a personal attachment ; the Synoptic, 
of a constant companionship; and the readiness of the 
disciples to forsake all and follow Jesus, ascribed to the 
four fishermen in Matthew’s and Mark’s record, would 
appear more intelligible if there had been such intimate 
communion as John reports. There was a period of occa- 
sional intercourse preparatory to the summons to constant 
companionship. 

2. Confining ourselves now to John’s record, it may be 
noted that the two disciples of John mentioned in ver. 35 
are commonly assumed to be Andrew (ver. 40) and John, 
the son of Zebedee, who is also assumed to be the author 
of this Gospel. It is further assumed that John also 
brought his brother James to Jesus, as Andrew brought 
Simon Peter; and thus the two sets of brothers men- 
tioned in Matt. iv. 18-22, are all supposed to have had this 
previous contact with Jesus. As in the list of the Twelve 
given in Matt. x. 2-4 these four names are immediately 
followed by those of Philip and Bartholomew (=Bar 
Talmai =son of Talmai), it is assumed that he is the same 
person as Nathanael. Of the remaining six disciples the 
call of Matthew, the tax-gatherer, is alone recorded. It 
is right for us to acknowledge that here we are concerned 
with probabilities, and not certainties, but this does not 
affect the truths we may learn from the records. 

3. It may first of all be noted that these earliest and 
foremost disciples came to Jesus from John the Baptist, 
relying on his testimony. Whether John’s utterance, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin. of 
the world !”’ is to be explained as an instance of prophetic 
insight or by the assumption of some previous intercourse 
between Jesus and the Baptist, in which Jesus had for 
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a time at least lifted His forerunner to the height of His 
own ideal of His work, it served to sever these disciples 
from him, and to attach them to Jesus. 

What converse there was between Jesus and the two is 
unrecorded, but at least it confirmed the impression the 
Baptist’s testimony had made. In view of the fact that 
the Synoptists record Peter’s confession of Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship (Matt. xvi. 16, 17), and Jesus’ commendation of it as 
due to a divine revelation at a much later stage of the 
ministry, it is not improbable that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, looking back to the event after the lapse of many 
years, has given greater definiteness to the disciples’ 
conception of Jesus than at the time they had actually 
reached. The personal attachment was so strong as to 
make them eager to bring others to Jesus. 

Jesus’ insight into human character and experience is 
shown in the new name given to Simon and the description 
offered of Nathanael. This insight not only confirmed His 
claims, but gave Him a commanding influence over these 
men. Their surprise elicits the assurance that they will 
yet be the witness of a more direct and intimate intercourse 
between God and man, Heaven and earth, than had ever 
been known before. As knowing God in His filial con- 
sciousness, He also had a loving discernment of the 
promise of the heroic, and noble, and devout in man. 
The lesson to be here enforced is that the Saviour and 
Lord who calls us knows and understands us, and that 
He alone can make each of us the best it is in us to 
become. 

4. In the narrative in Matthew the points to be noted 
are the promise Jesus’ call contains that their previous 
work will fit them for the task to which He calls them, and 
that through His influence they will be assured as great 
success in the new as in the old labour, and the readiness 
of the disciples’ response and the completeness of their 
surrender. The moral qualities which an honest and 
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laborious calling develops are not worthless in the higher 
service of God’s cause, and the grace of Christ can fit any 
human gifts for the highest uses. una 

I Let it be urged on youths of maidens that whatever 
talents or virtues may be theists: “only as consecrated to, 
and so perfected by, the Brace of Christ can any gift be 
put to its best use. 


VI. Paut (Acts ix. I-19; Gal. i. 23, 24). 


1. The record which Luke here gives of Paul’s conversion 
should be compared with the accounts Paul himself gives 
in his speeches to the people of Jerusalem (xxii. 3-21) and 
before Agrippa (xxvi. 2-23), and also the record of his 
own experience in Gal. i. 11-17. The greatness of the 
change is indicated in the judgment of others by the Golden 
Text ; and Paul’s own estimate of its surprising and sudden 
character in the forcible term, which both A.V. and R.V. 
cover up with an incredibly feeble rendering in 1 Cor. 
xv. 8, “ And last of all he appeared unto me also as an 
abortive birth.” The present purpose excludes all detailed 
discussion of the narratives, as we must concentrate all 
attention on the inner experience. 

2. Paul would appear to have been at one time a con- 
tented Pharisee (Phil. iii. 4-7); but his soul’s peace was 
disturbed by the discovery he made that God’s law forbids 
sinful desire as well as action (Rom. vii. 7), and he was 
cast into extreme wretchedness (ver. 24) by his inability 
to suppress his evil desires (vers. 18-19). 

The persecuting frenzy, which he himself confesses 
(Acts xxil. 4, 5, XxXvi. Io, 11, “‘ being exceedingly mad 
against them’’), was stimulated probably by his great 
misery, his desire to atone in some way for his failure to 
keep the law, and by the growing doubt and fear that the 
Messiah might indeed have been rejected, as these followers 
of Jesus affirmed, and condemned to the accursed death 
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of the Cross (Gal. iii. 13), and thus any hope of deliverance 
by Him must be abandoned. Even if his last conjecture 
seems too bold, yet the .words in Acts xxvi. 14, “It is 
hard for thee to kick against the goad,” at least suggest 
that the constancy and courage of the believers were making 
some impression, and that he was suppressing the convic- 
tion which would assert itself, that possibly their witness 
was true. It is a well-known fact that never is a man 
so violent in his opposition as when he is beginning to 
be assailed by uncertainty as to whether he is right in his 
antagonism. If he could be convinced that Jesus was 
risen, then he could accept His Messiahship, and regard 
His death as other than accursed. Sudden and surprising 
as the conversion was, it was prepared for. 

3. That Paul was not *the victim of hallucinations of 
sight and hearing, but the subject of a revelation of the 
Risen Christ in a vision and a voice, objective to him, if 
not to his companions, there is no adequate reason to 
doubt or to deny. The words in Gal. i. 16, ‘to reveal his 
Son in me,” cannot be legitimately pressed against the 
records in Acts, and Paul’s own declaration in I Cor. 
xv. 8 to affirm an entirely inward experience, although of 
course an outward vision or voice would have been a 
meaningless wonder without the inward illumination and 
transformation. 

The ministration of Ananias was necessary to complete 
the process by which the persecutor became the preacher 
of the Gospel; the recovery of sight was assuredly sym- 
bolic of the emergence of the spirit of Paul out of darkness 
into God’s marvellous light in Christ. 

4. The conversion of Paul might also have been included 
in the Third Group under the title of ‘‘ the New Birth,” 
but it is given here, because for him conversion led in- 
evitably to the call as the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

The accounts are not agreed as to when the consciousness 
of his vocation came to him, In Acts ix. 15, 16, Ananias 
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is the medium of communication, and so also in xxii. I0, 
14-15; but in xxvi. 16-18 the call is represented as 
coming immediately after the conversion; but the last 
account is condensed, and need not be inconsistent with the 
others. For Paul himself the conversion was subordinate 
to the commission ; God revealed His Son in him, that he 
might preach Him among the Gentiles (Gal. i. 16); he 
too was saved to serve. 

It is probable that as he meditated on his experience 
the meaning and aim of it became clearer to him. The 
failure of the law to make him righteous, the hindrance 
that the law had imposed to his faith in Christ, the mani- 
festation of the Risen Christ whose death the law had pro- 
nounced accursed, the significance that the death of the 
Risen Christ assumed as he meditated upon it, so separated 
him from, and even opposed him to, the Judaism in which 
he had been born and bred, that he was not only prepared 
for but impelled to the Gospel which offered salvation to 
all men apart from the law. The manner of his conversion 
is not typical for all men; but it was essential for his 
vocation as the apostle of the Gentiles; and it surely 
illustrates and demonstrates the sufficiency of the grace of 
Christ as able to save to the uttermost all who come unto 
God by Him. 


W's 
THE GREAT CHOICE. 


Memory Passage.—Ps. xvi. 


I. THE previous section has dealt with God’s calls, and 
the obedience of men thereto; but the possibility of dis- 
obedience as well as obedience must be recognised. God’s 
grace constrains men, but His power does not compel their 
faith and surrender. God’s call thus presents to every man 
a choice, and, as the relation to God“is supreme in its 
importance, that choice between faith and submission 
on the one hand, or distrust and disobedience on the other, 
must be regarded as “ the great choice.” The teacher may 
urge upon the scholar that no other choice of calling, or 
companionship, or home can compare in its significance 
with this, for its issue is salvation or condemnation, life 
or death ; and the lessons included in this section are all 
intended to illustrate and enforce this one lesson. 

2. The Memory Passage (Ps. xvi.) has for its subject : 
Life in God Here and Hereafter. While it may be admitted 
that ‘‘the expressions in vers. g-II do not necessarily 
imply the expectation of the future life’ and “ primarily 
they refer to that ‘ portion’ of blessedness which the godly 
man enjoys here and now in the presence and favour of 
Jehovah,” yet I cannot but hold that “they may readily 
be understood as a venture of faith, the utterance in a 
prophetic spirit of a belief not shared by the Psalmist’s 
contemporaries ” (C.B., Davison, The Psalms, vol.i. p. 89), 
for so close a fellowship with God as this saint enjoyed, 
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surely carries with it the pledge of immortality. “‘ The 
Psalm,”’ says Davison, “ contains three parts : the happiness 
of the service of God in its external relations (vers. I-4) ; 
its interior blessedness (5-8); glad and confident expecta- 
tion of the future (g-11).” 

The Psalm must be learned in the Revised and not the 
Authorised Version, which is in some places a very bad 
translation. The psalmist confidently commits himself to 
God’s care, for God is his only good, and consequently he 
chooses only the saints as his companions, and shuns all 
intercourse with idolaters. (Here is an opening for the 
teacher to urge the importance of companionship for good 
or ill.) 

Not only are security and prosperity his portion, but 
conscience so guides him in all his ways that he is ever 
assured of God’s guardianship. If the hope of immortality 
is not reached in the closing strophe, it is deliverance from 
danger, disease, or death which is confidently anticipated ; 
if there is this hope, then the psalmist declares that 
even death cannot interrupt his blessed fellowship with 
God. 

The lesson to be emphasised is that faith is the saint’s 
choice, and leads him to seek his companions with the saints 
and not the wicked. 

3. In the four lessons, four crises in history are brought 
before us. 

(a) In the first lesson.two stages in the wanderings of . 
the children of Isreal are brought before us, each pregnant 
with vital issues. In the first passage (Deut. xxx. 15-20), 
Moses is represented as addressing the people he had led 
just before his withdrawal from them, to urge upon them 
the blessing of fidelity to the law of God he had taught them, 
and the curse of departure from it under the influence of 
the new conditions their settlement in Canaan would 
bring. In the second passage (Josh. xxiv. 14-25), his 
successor is presented as repeating a similar exhortation to 
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the people after their settlement in the land. In both the 
possibility of a choice is presented—and the consequences 
of choosing ill or well are urged. 

(0) The second lesson (i Kings xviii. 19-39) brings us 
to a much later stage of the same nation’s history, when, 
yielding to the influences around them, the people of the 
Northern Kingdom were seeking to combine the worship 
of Yahveh and Baal, and Elijah stood forth to declare 
that Yahveh alone must be worshipped as God. 

(c) The third lesson (Matt. xxvii. 11-26) carries us over 
many centuries, and presents us the same people, making its 
final choice, rejecting the Prince of Life and choosing the 
murderer. As in the history of a nation, so in the life of 
an individual, there are crises when a decision must be 
made; in the youths or maidens on leaving home, on going 
into business, etc. 

(zd) The fourth lesson brings us into the early centuries 
of the Christian Church ; and the lesson is added because 
it seems a great loss to our young people that they do not 
know the story of the Christian martyrs, to inspire them to 
constancy and courage. The Christians of the early cen- 
turies had to make their choice between renouncing Christ 
and surrendering life. The teacher may choose any © 
notable martyrdom to the record of which he has access, 
and the story of Polycarp has been chosen as one of the 
most interesting and instructive instances. “‘ Choose 
well, for your choice is brief, but immortal,’ let this be the 
recurring motto of this group of lessons. 


VII. Lire or DEATH (Deut. xxx. 15-20; Josh. xxiv. 14-25 ; 
Rom. vi. 23). 


1. If the teacher thinks it desirable, in view of the know- 
ledge and intelligence of his class, to give some account 
of the authorship and date of Deuteronomy, or of Joshua, 
according to modern scholarship, he may, but this is not 
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necessary, as he has but to sketch the historical situation 
presupposed by the prophetic writer in each case. 

In the passage from Deuteronomy, Moses is supposed to 
be addressing the children of Israel prior to their entrance 
into the promised land, and just before laying down his 
office as leader; and in the passage from Joshua, his 
successor, in a similar situation, addresses the tribes at 
Shechem on their settlement in the land. The teacher 
should not aim at any discussion of the two passages 
in detail, but at presenting as distinctly and forcibly as 
possible the truths that each presents, as specially adapted 
for adolescence. 

2. In the first passage the demand is for entire obedience 
to the whole law of God, as it had been given to the people 
by Moses ; the promise is of prosperity literally (long life, 
an abundant population, and a fruitful land), the denuncia- 
tion is of any idolatry, the threat is of adversity literally 
(a brief career as a nation in the promised land), and the 
appeal is for an instant choice. In the second passage 
also there is the contrast of the worship of Yahveh, 
and the idolatry either of the Aramzean gods (the gods of 
their ancestors) or of the Amorite gods (the gods of their 
new neighbours). 

Joshua declares his own choice of Yahveh, and chal- 
lenges the people to make a like choice. When this is 
done, on the ground of what God had done in the past, he 
again emphasises “the exclusive and exacting claims 
of Yahveh’’; but the people are not shaken in their resolve 
by his stern warnings, and so, with a fresh demand for 
the abandonment of all idolatry, he makes a compact 
between Yahveh and himself and his people that Yahveh 
alone shall be worshipped and obeyed as God. 

3. In teaching the lesson the teacher should first of all call 
attention to the difference of religion in that age and in 
our own time: 

(a) The choice then was between Yahveh, the God of Israel, 
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and the gods of other peoples ; now we can think of, and 
believe in, only one God. 

(0) Joshua’s conception of God (ver. 19) belongs to a far 
lower stage of revelation than the conception Jesus has 
given us of God as Father. 

(c) The religion presented to us here is one of obedience 
to laws, while the Christian religion is filial confidence 
in, communion with, and submission to, the Heavenly 
Father. ; 

(d) The rewards and the penalties are alike temporal 
and secular, prosperity and adversity ; while the Christian 
must take into account the consequences of conduct and 
character, yet for him the supreme blessing is God’s 
fatherly favour, and the supreme curse is estrangement 
from the Father’s love. Attention may here be fixed on 
the golden text, and the passage of which it is the con- 
clusion, as showing the contrast between the lower and the 
higher view of “life” or ‘‘ death’? (Romans vii. 23). 

4. Although there are these differences, yet both pas- 
sages contain truths of present application. 

(a) The situation presupposed in each case is suggestive, 
an old leadership withdrawn and a new life to be entered 
on; for the lads and maidens, their growing independence 
of parents and teachers, and their new conditions (at 
work instead of school, it may be even from home in a 
strange city), present the same peril of forsaking the God 
and the goodness their parents and teachers had taught 
them. 

(b) There is to-day, as ever, the same alternative of life 
or death in faith in, and submission to God, or distrust 
of and disobedience to Him, and to-day it presents itself 
to us as the acceptance or rejection of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 

(c) For the people in both the situations it, was a con- 
tinuance in the choice already made of Yahveh which 
was demanded; and so for many scholars it is not a 
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question of beginning an entirely new social and religious 
life, but of accepting in definite personal decision the 
goodness and godliness of childhood and boyhood or 
girlhood under the influence of home and school. 

(d) While the motive urged is that of prudence, a 
regard to the consequences of obedience or disobedience, 
the people (in Josh. xxiv. 17) are reported as expressing 
gratitude for God’s former goodness as the reason for 
their choice; so the adolescent, while taught the conse- 
quences of conduct which it would be folly simply to 
ignore, is to be urged to choose because of the love where- 
with God has loved us in Christ. 


VIII. JEHOVAH OR BAAL (I Kings xviil. 19-39 ; 
I-Kings xviii. 21). 


1. “ Elijah, the weirdest figure among the prophets of 
Israel, steps across the threshold of history when Ahab is 
on the throne (c. B.c. 876-854).”’ “A rugged Bedouin 
in his hairy mantle (2 Kings i. 8), Elijah appears as a repre- 
sentative of the nomadic stage of Hebrew civilisation. 
He is a veritable incarnation of the austere morals and the 
purer religion of an earlier period. His name (‘ Jah is 
God’) may be regarded as the motto of his life, and ex- 
presses the aim of his mission as a prophet. 

“Ahab had brought on a religious crisis in Israel by 
marrying Jezebel, the daughter of the Tyrian King Eth- 
baal, who, prior to his assuming royal purple, had been a 
priest of Melkart, the Tyrian Baal, and in order to ascend 
the throne had stained his hand with his master’s blood. 

“True to her early training-and environment, Jezebel not 
only persuaded her husband to build a temple to Baal in 
Samaria (I Kings xvi. 32), but became a zealous propa- 
gandist, and developed into a cruel persecutor of the 
prophets and followers of Jehovah. The foreign deity, thus 
supported by the throne, threatened to crush all allegiance 
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to Israel’s national God in the hearts of the people” 
(Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, in one volume, p. 215). 

As a penalty for the apostasy, Elijah announces a famine, 
which lasts thtee years, and at the end of that period 
Elijah appears before Ahab and challenges the prophets 
of Baal to a trial by fire. 

2. “The scene chosen for this great vindication of the 
divinity of Yahveh is Mount Carmel, ‘sacred above all 
mountains, and forbidden of access to the vulgar.’ There 
is some reason to believe that the mountain was held sacred 
by the Pheenicians, and had an altar to Baal as well as 
one to Yahveh (ver. 30). Hence it was the fittest place 
imaginable for a contest, such as Elijah contemplated, 
between the rival claims to divinity of Yahveh and Baal. 
The incident is described with all the impressiveness and 
circumstance which befitted the crowning act of Elijah’s 
prophetic career. 

“The issue of the trial demonstrated, as completely as 
physical miracle could ever do, the impotence and non- 
entity of Baal, and the presence of true Godhead behind 
the word of Elijah. The assembled people were for the 
moment overawed and convinced, and the extermination 
of the Baal prophets seemed to seal for ever the victory 
of the true religion over the false’ (C.B., Skinner’s 1 and 
2 Kings, p. 230). 

But the impression was superficial, the results were 
evanescent, and the prophet himself, after his triumph, 
fell into a fit of despondency, and had to learn that God is 
not in the great wind, or earthquake, or fire, but in “a 
sound of gentle stillness”’ (I Kings xix. 12). 

3. It will not serve the purpose of this lesson for the 
teacher to dwell much on the details of the narrative, 
interesting as these are; but he should rather call the 
attention of the scholar to the following considerations. 

(a) As Ahab’s marriage with Jezebel was an alliance of 
policy, and not of principle, it illustrates the danger to 
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which young people are exposed if they allow their conduct 
or expectations to be affected by worldly expediency 
instead of heavenly wisdom. 

(b) Ahab thought that he could combine the worship of 
Yahveh and the worship of Baal, for he had no intention 
of exchanging the one God for the other ; but Jezebel did 
not tolerate the compromise, for she was resolved to 
substitute Baal for Yahveh. Any compromise between 
godliness and worldliness will end, and one might almost 
add, must end, in the repression of the godliness by the 
worldliness. The young man who means to get on in the 
world, and begins to palter with principle, is sure in the 
long run to become more and more the slave of worldliness. 
There is no escape from Jesus’ warning: “ Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon” (Matt. vi. 24). 

(c) The choice set before the people was not a fresh 
choice: it was rather a summons to return to the God 
whom they had forsaken ; the possibility of such a return 
is acknowledged, and its necessity urged. If youth or 
maiden has for a time forsaken the teaching and training 
of the Christian home or school, and been led away from 
God and goodness, the possibility remains, the necessity 
must be insisted on. 

(d) The test by which the superiority of Yahveh to 
Baal was proved was adapted to the low moral and religious 
condition of the people; and the prophet himself had 
to learn afterwards that not God’s power, but His 
grace, reveals Him as He indeed is. Still, men are prone 
to find God in His powers and wonders in nature or in 
history, to commend godliness and goodness for the earthly 
gain they bring; but the reality of God is most clearly 
revealed in grace, and the reality of goodness and godliness 
lies only in the faith which, apart from all earthly gains, 
claims God’s grace as man’s sole heavenly good. 
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IX. JEsus OR BARABBAS (Matt. xxvii. 11-26; 
Acts~ iii. 14-15). 


I. This passage belongs to the record of what is usually 
called The Trial of Jesus; but it was only in outward 
semblance that Jesus Himself was being tried; in inward 
reality it was the Jewish people, the leaders and teachers, 
and the Roman governor, who were on trial. This scene 
can be placed alongside of the scene on Carmel, when the 
choice had to be made between Yahveh and Baal. This 
choice was even more momentous, for it was the Messiah 
of the nation who was to be accepted or rejected, and 
this rejection involved the nation’s final doom. 

2. The choice that Pilate gave the people was but one 
of the vain attempts he made to rid himself of responsi- 
bility for the condemnation of Jesus. Convinced on the 
one hand of the innocence of Jesus, and terrorised on the 
other by the passion of the Jewish rulers with their threats 
of a charge of treason against Cesar, he tried one shift 
after another to escape coming to a decision himself. He 
first referred the case to Herod Antipas (Luke xxiii. 6-12) ; 
he next, hoping to satisfy Jewish hate with something 
less than the death-sentence, offered to scourge Jesus and 
then to let Him go (vers. 13-16); again, “a politic and 
conciliatory custom in keeping with the Roman method 
of provincial administration,’ to release a prisoner in 
honour of the feast seemed to offer a means of escape from 
the persistence of the rulers to the more easily affected 
emotions of the multitude, which might prove favourable 
to Jesus: but in all these devices Pilate was disappointed. 
John adds to these attempts two others: an appeal to 
pity for the Suffering Man (xix. 4-7), and an appeal to 
the reason and patriotism of the people (vers. 8-15). 

. He may be taken as a striking instance of the urgency 
and persistence of the question of personal decision, when 
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once the soul has come into contact with Jesus. In 
Christian lands He now holds such a place, and plays such 
a part, that there is no escape from the acceptance or 
the rejection of Him. 

3. Barabbas is not a name, but an epithet, meaning the 
Son of the Father, 7.e. the Rabbi, and according to tradition 
his name too was Jesus. Of him Luke gives the further 
account: ‘‘One who for a certain insurrection made in the 
city, and for murder, was cast into prison” (xxii. 19). 
If the “‘insurrection”’ was more than a plundering raid, 
it may have been a popular rising, provoked by the false 
Messianic hope; and so the two persons presented for 
choice would not only bear the same name, but one would 
stand for the ideal, and the other for the caricature of 
God’s purpose to His people. 

In the Golden Text (Acts iii. 14-15) the contrast between 
the murderer and the Prince of Life is emphasised; but 
it is not the contrast alone that should be noted, but 
such resemblances as the persons present. For in the 
choice to which the soul is called it is seldom that the issue 
is presented so distinctly as between the murderer and 
the Prince of Life, but rather the good and the evil 
seem so much alike that it requires insight to distinguish 
as well as strength to choose between them. Ideal and 
caricature may bear one name. 

4. According to Dr. David Smith, ‘the ruse would have 
succeeded but for an unexpected interruption ’’—the 
message from Pilate’s wife. For “while Pilate was read- 
ing and pondering the message, the chief priests and 
elders were inciting the multitude” (W.N.T., Matthew, 
pp. 236-237), and they were persuaded to reject Him. 
Had Pilate pressed his question promptly,they might have 
accepted. 

If this reading of events be correct, does it not illustrate 
the danger of delay in a decision for Christ, and the power 
of evil influence in perverting the judgment to an un- 
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favourable decision ? If the choice is delayed beyond youth 
to manhood or womanhood, great is the peril that the 
. decision will in the end prove to be not for but against 
Christ. The teacher may from these circumstances learn 
urgency in his appeal, and the scholars be warned against 
the dangers of delay, allowing evil influences to assert 
themselves. 

5. The judgment once turned into the evil way keeps on 
in it; the multitude having clamoured for Barabbas, now 
calls for Jesus’ crucifixion, and, unmoved by Pilate’s 
symbolic act of hand-washing, defiantly accepts full 
responsibility for its choice. ‘“‘ His blood be on us and on 
our children.’”’ Seldom does judgment fall on sin so 
surely and swiftly. It was part of Jesus’ agony that His 
rejection involved the doom of the guilty nation; the 
Fall of Jerusalem was the inevitable sequel of this choice. 
If less apparent, not less inevitable is the judgment of 
the soul which refuses the grace of God offered in Christ. 
“‘ How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?”’ 


X. Potycarp’s MARTYRDOM (Heb. xi. 32-40; 
Rom. viii. 35). 


i. It is needful for the scholars to notice that the choice 
for or against Christ has had to be made in all ages, and 
that to-day it is easier, at least in outward circumstance, 
than in many previous periods. If the choice should be 
difficult, it is well to have the inspiration of those who 
chose when it was still harder. 

The history of Christian martyrdom should not be left 
so closed a book as it is. The teacher may select other 
instances known to him, but the instance chosen is a 
notable one, and will serve at least to show how this new 
resource of the teacher may be used. 

The Golden Text shows the possible pains and perils 
amid which the apostles had to witness their confession, 
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and the reading lesson gives a summary both of the heroes 
and the martyrs of faith. Besides the deliverers mentioned 
by name, there seem to be allusions to Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, and from ver. 34 onwards especially to the perse- 
cutions endured in the Maccabean period (x Mac. 
li. 28, v. 1-7; 2 Mac. vi. 18, vii. 4, 10, x. 6). 

It is much“to be regretted that this heroic period of 
Jewish history is not better known. What is common 
to Golden Text, Class Reading, and the subject of the 
Lesson to which we must now turn is this, that the choice 
for God and goodness, for Christ against sin, may involve 
sacrifice—and yet that sacrifice is worth making bravely 
and gladly. 

2. Polycarp was the bishop of Smyrna; “as he died 
155, at an age of eighty-six years or more, he must have 
been born A.D. 69,a year before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and may have enjoyed the friendship of St. John for 
twenty years or more.’ Eusebius gives a long account 
of his martyrdom (The Ecclesiastical History, bk. iv. 
chap. xv.). His captors tried to get him to deny Christ. 
“For what harm is there in saying, Lord Cesar, and to 
sacrifice, and thus save your life ?”’ they urged; but he 
refused, and even their threats and violence did not 
move him. 

When the governor urged him, ‘Swear, and I will 
dismiss you. Revile Christ,” he answered, “ Eighty 
and six years have I served Him, and He never did me 
wrong; and how can I now blaspheme my King that 
has saved me.” All further remonstrances of the pro- 
consul were in vain; his threats of exposure to wild 
beasts were met by the bold challenge, “‘ Call them, for we 
have no reason to repent from the better to the worse, 
but it is good to change from wickedness to virtue.” 

The further threat, “I will cause you to be consumed 
by fire, should you despise the beasts, and not change 
your mind,” evoked the solemn warning, ‘‘ You threaten 
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fire that burns for a moment and is soon extinguished, 
for you know nothing of the judgment to come, and the 
fire of eternal punishment reserved for the wicked. But 
why do you delay ? Bring what you wish.” 

It was at last decided to burn him at the stake. When 
his executioners came to secure him with spikes, he said, 
“Let me be thus. For He that gives me strength to bear 
the fire will also give me power, without being secured 
by you with these spikes, to remain unmoved in the pile.” 
He was, accordingly, not nailed, but only bound to the 
stake. In his prayer, he thanked God for this honour. 
“I bless Thee that Thou hast thought me worthy of the 
present day and hour, to have a share in the number of 
the martyrs and in the cup of Christ, unto the resurrection 
of eternal life, both of the soul and body, in the incorrup- 
tible felicity of the Holy Spirit. Among whom may I be 
received in Thy sight, as a fit and acceptable sacrifice, 
as Thou the faithful and true God hast prepared, hast 
revealed, and fulfilled.” 

We need not follow the story of Eusebius in further 
detail, but may give Schafi’s summary of what he de- 
scribes as “ the slightly legendary account.” 

“The flames avoided the body of the saint, leaving it 
unharmed, like gold tried in the fire; also the Christian 
bystanders insisted that they perceived a sweet odour, 
as of incense. Then the executioner thrust his sword 
into the body, and the stream of blood at once extinguished 
the flame ” (Ante-Nicene Christianity, p. 52). 

3. It is desirable that the teacher should lay emphasis 
on the following points :— 

(a) Polycarp claimed to have been a Christian either 
all his life, or from a very early age. 

(b) The worship of the emperor demanded seemed to his 
persecutors so small a concession that they were irritated 
by what appeared to them only unreasonable obstinacy. 
A scrupulous conscience is in all ages derided by the 
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world as folly. But the denial of Christ may be involved 
in what seems a trifling surrender to the world’s demands. 

(c) Polycarp’s argument with the governor shows his 
anxiety to make clear the reasons for his choice, and 
his solicitude even for his persecutors. The Christian in 
every age must seek to persuade others in making his 
own confession. 


III. 
THE NEWjBIRTH. 
Memory Passage.—J ohn iii. 16-21. 


1. It is characteristic of the Fourth Gospel to pass from 
reminiscence to reflection; after the evangelist has 
stated the facts he remembers he passes to the thoughts 
suggested to him by the enlightening of the spirit of 
truth, taking the things of Christ, and unfolding their 
meaning to him. It is uncertain at what point in the 
third chapter reminiscence passes over into reflection. 

The division into paragraphs in the R.V. suggests 
that the conversation with Nicodemus ends with ver. 
I5. To me it seems, however, that the conversation 
ends with ver. 12, the dismissal of Nicodemus as not able 
to understand even the rudiments of Christian truth. 
For is it likely that Jesus would have referred to His 
death, regarding which He spoke even to His disciples 
with reserve, at so early a stage of His ministry to so 
unprepared a hearer? There is no dispute, however, 
that from ver. 16 onwards we have the evangelist’s own 
meditation on the significance of the conversation he 
has just recorded. 

2. This passage may serve as a transition from the 
previous to the present group of lessons: it presents the 
contrast between life and death, light and darkness, faith 
and unbelief. When Christ is accepted as Saviour and Lord, 
the faith so exercised manifests the affinity of the soul 
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When“ Christ is rejected, then the unbelief displayed 
exposes the attraction of the soul to the darkness or evil, 
and so incurs the eternal death. The decisive choice for 
man is between faith or unbelief; it determines the 
eternal destiny of life or death, for it exhibits. the essential 
tendency of the soul towards light or darkness. 

The judgment of men according to their attitude to 
God’s grace in Christ is not arbitrary ; for in their choice 
men are bearing witness for or against themselves in 
their relation to good or evil. This inevitable judgment 
of men by the presence of Christ in the world, and their 
consequent attitude to Him, is not the divine intention, 
but the human result of the Incarnation. God’s purpose 
is eternally salvation, not destruction, life, not death; as 
He is Himself light, and in Him is no darkness at all. 

This choice of Christ as the beginning of the eternal life 
may be described as the new birth ; and so the alternative 
set before men is to continue in sin, the birth of the flesh, 
or to be born anew or from above, the birth of the Spirit. 
Thus the evangelist’s reflections are an expansion of 
the contrast Jesus makes between the life of the Spirit 
and the life of the flesh. 

3. As there is a danger of presenting religious and 
moral experience in too rigid, dogmatic forms, the two 
lessons from the Old Testament in this group are meant 
to illustrate the truth that the advance to a higher moral 
or spiritual life may assume many forms and take place 
in many degrees. Jacob at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 10-22) 
did not undergo any very radical change; all the old 
things did not pass away and all things become new; 
but nevertheless the experience did mean much to him, 
for it brought him into a personal relation to God, which 
advanced to a more adequate stage of development in 
the subsequent experience in Peniel. 

Saul (I Sam. x. I-13) too remained in moral character 
much as he was, but through his contact with the prophets 
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he was possessed by a fresh enthusiasm for the cause of 
Yahveh and His people, fitting him for the leadership 
for which Samuel had chosen him. We must not despise 
the day of small things. Whatever makes a man more 
receptive for, and responsive to God’s Spirit is the begin- 
ning of new life to him, which may, it is true, be again 
lost, but may also grow to fulness. 

4. This needs emphasis, as the teaching of Jesus to 
Nicodemus severed from its context has been transformed 
from a figure of speech into a theological formula, into 
the bounds and mould of which all religious experience 
must be forced. 

A study of the passage will show that it leaves room 
for variety in the beginning of the life in God. What as 
the act of God in man may be represented as new birth 
(in the language of theology regeneration), as the act of 
man responding to the act of God, is usually described 
as conversion; and three typical instances of conversion 
have been selected to illustrate the neglected truth, that 
conversion is a permanent fact in Christian history, and 
that it does not assume one mode, but shows individual 
variations. 


XJ. JacoB AT BETHEL (Gen. xxviii. 10-22, XXviil. 7). 


I. ‘Jacob leaves Beersheba for Haran. Resting for 
the night, he dreams of a ladder from earth to heaven, 
with angels going up and down it. Yahveh appears and 
blesses him. He awakes, and consecrates the stone he 
had used as a sacred pillar; he calls the place Beth-el, 
‘House of God,’ and promises that if Yahveh will bring 
him safe home again he will pay tithes.’ ‘‘ No doubt 
this narration was preserved at the great Israelite sanctuary 
of Beth-el, for whose priests the most important lesson 
of the chapter was their right to receive tithes from 
Jacob’s descendants. The patriarch’s example was re- 
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corded as a precedent binding on the nation that traced 
its descent from him. But for us the story has deeper 
spiritual lessons, that have appealed throughout the ages 
to men’s hearts and consciences. The picture of the 
vision of God and heaven coming to the lonely wanderer 
in his dreams has constantly suggested the nearness and 
the reality of the Divine Presence.” 

The story attracted Jesus, for there can be no doubt 
that there is an allusion to it in the description of His 
communion with God in John i. 51. 

“The reader may notice that neither in the words of 
Jacob nor in the divine utterance is there any reference 
to the fact that Jacob’s flight was due to the gross deceit 
he had recently practised. 

‘‘ Perhaps the story of Jacob’s dream was originally inde- 
pendent of the preceding narratives’? (C.B., Bennett’s 
Genesis, pp. 280-281). Nothing need be added to these 
quotations in exposition of the narrative itself. 

2. In teaching, the following points should specially be 
noted :— 

(a) Jacob is an instance, not uncommon, of religious 
sensibility with moral defects. Although in the Christian 
view morality and religion are inseparable, as a life of holi- 
ness in God, yet in history and experience we do find their 
separation. Men upright in character, are careless of God ; 
men of piety fall far short in virtue. We must not make 
reckless charges of hypocrisy, but must recognise the 
reality even when it contradicts the ideal, that keenness of 
religious emotion and strength of moral volition do not 
always go together. Jacob had to pay a heavy price in 
his own lot for the moral defects of his character ; and as in 
his case, so in all, God does not accept piety for integrity ; 
but by discipline they must be brought into harmony. 

(0) As dreams usually are not original in their content, but 
reproduce the thoughts and feelings of the day, we may 
conclude that Jacob even before he left home had not 
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been religiously indifferent, but had cherished the sense of 
Yahveh as the God of his family; but on the one hand his 
separation from his home, his loneliness, and his uncer- 
tainty as regards the future had quickened his religious 
sensibility ; and on the other the dream came to him with 
the distinctness and certainty of divine revelation such as 
his own thoughts in the day would not possess: and we 
may, therefore, regard his experience at Bethel as his new 
birth into a more intimate personal relation to God. How 
desirable is it for the youth or maiden leaving home to go 
out into the world to make a fresh start in the religious life 
with just such a realisation of God’s presence, guidance, and 
guardianship as came to Jacob at Bethel. 

(c) The vow of Jacob has often been severely criticised as 
an example of interested piety, of a selfish bargain with 
God. But what is in this criticism ignored is, First of all, 
that Jacob is not represented as laying down the conditions 
on which he will accept Yahveh as his God, and worship and 
serve Him, for his vow is in response to the divine promise. 
He will meet the divine goodness assured to him in the 
revelation just received by him with gratitude; he will 
make all the return he can to God for His succour and 
blessing. 

Secondly, even if his vow had taken the form of a compact, 
we must remember that we are here dealing with religion 
at a very early stage, and should not expect Christian 
faith from a Jacob. That God’s goodness should ever be 
met with the fullest gratitude we can render is not a truth 
superseded even in the Christian revelation. That we may 
commit ourselves to the care and bounty of the Heavenly 
Father, confident that He will not fail us, is a truth taught 
by Jesus. Jesus bids us seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, but He also assures us that we need not 
be anxious for food and raiment, for God knows we have 
need of these things, and these shall be added unto us 
(Matt. vi. 25-34). A self-committal to God’s providence in 
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the exercise of Christian faith is not interested piety, nor is 
the resolve to respond with gratitude to God's grace un- 
worthy of the Christian believer in any age. 


XII. SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS (I Sam. x. I-13, 
x. 6). 


I. Saul in his search for his father’s asses was led to 
inquire of Samuel as a soothsayer regarding their where- 
abouts ; but he found in him the prophet, or spokesman of 
Yahveh, who anointed him as “ prince over God’s inherit- 
ance,’’ as deliverer of the people from their enemies (ver. I). 
For the confirmation of his words Samuel gave Saul these 
signs : the first was the intimation that the asses had been 
found (ver. 2); the second was the first tribute of royalty 
paid to him by some travellers on their way to sacrifice 
at the sanctuary in Bethel (vers. 3-4); the third was 
his encounter with the band of prophets, and his own 
endowment with their spirit (vers. 5-13). It is this last 
sign that now concerns us. 

“This passage is important for the evolution of the 
prophetic order in Israel. As here met with for the first 
time in Hebrew history, the ‘ prophets’ closely resemble 
the bands of excited dervishes of the modern Orient. 
Under the influence of music (cf. 2 Kings iii. 15) they 
worked themselves into a condition of religious ecstasy, 
which on occasion might pass into a wild, convulsive 
(xix. 24), and even dangerous frenzy (xviii. 10) akin to 
madness (2 Kings ix. 11). While first of all zealots for 
Yahveh and His worship, these early prophets doubtless 
worked for their country’s deliverance. Patriotism was still 
inseparable from religion”’ (C.B., Kennedy, 1 and 2 Samuel, 
p. 84). 

Such religious enthusiasm is contagious, and it seizes 
Saul also. The change effected in him is described in 
ver. 6 in the vivid words: ‘‘Thou shalt prophesy 
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with them, and shalt be turned into another man”; and in 
ver. 9, “God gave him another heart.” The prophecy 
was a temporary experience of religious ecstasy, but it 
was followed by the permanent change of a new enthusiasm 
and a fresh energy for the cause of Yahveh and His people. 

“‘Saul’s is the first conversion recorded in sacred litera- 
ture.” There came to him not only another purpose than 
had dominated his life hitherto, but also a power, not 
before possessed, of carrying out.that purpose. The change 
in himself is a call to action (ver. 7). ‘Saul, as the future 
saviour of his country, is instructed to take occasion by the 
hand.” The change was so unexpected that it filled all 
who witnessed it with wonder (vers. 11-12), “‘ that the son 
of a wealthy noble should associate with a band of fanatics 
of humble origin, men of no ‘ family’ ”’ (Kennedy, p. 86). 

Allowing for the date of the incident, and the lower stage 
of religious development necessarily involved, the move- 
ment which thus caught Saul was similar to a religious 
revival in our own day. In teaching, while attention 
should be called to the differences in the modes of religious 
life, yet the emphasis should be laid on the continuity of the 
relation of the soul to God, which gives meaning and worth 
for us to-day to the experience of Saul. 

2. In applying this lesson to present needs the following 
considerations may be advanced :— 

(a) So trivial an incident as the search for his father’s 
asses became to Saul under God’s providenee the occasion 
for his summons to the kingly dignity. If we keep in the 
path of duty as Saul was, however humble the task may 
seem, the call to higher service may meet us there. 

(b) It was by being sensitive and responsive to the 
religious influences around him that Saul was turned into 
another man, and got anew heart. Had he been indifferent 
or resistant, even the contagion of the enthusiasm of the 
prophets could not have swept him away. When there is 
religious revival we should not be careless about it, or 
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scornful of it, lest we miss the blessing that God may be 
seeking to bestow upon us by it. 

(c) Saul needed this enthusiasm to enter on his difficult 
and dangerous task. It has been fitly said ‘‘ that there is no 
virtue safe that is not enthusiastic’’; and if we want to 
do our work best we must put our whole heart into it, and 
allow ourselves to be taken possession of by interest in and 
devotion to it. ) 

(d) Samuel instructed Saul, when these signs were come 
upon him, to do as the occasion served (Heb., “ do for thee as 
thine hand shall find,” R.V. marg.), that is his enthusiasm 
was, as soon as the opportunity offered, to be translated 
into vigorous action. Emotion is waste of power, like the 
blowing off of steam, unless it is controlled to do work in 
decision and achievement. 

(ec) As the after career of Saul showed, though con- 
verted, he was not soundly converted, for self-will hin- 
dered his obedience to God’s guidance as it came to him 
by the prophet Samuel; and his tragic end is a solemn 
warning of the danger of a conversion that does not ripen 
into a single-minded and whole-hearted consecration. 


XIII. Jesus’ DEMAND ON NICODEMUs (John iii. 1-12, 
lil. 5). 

1. It has already been pointed out that the conversation 
with Nicodemus probably ends at ver. 12, and, therefore, 
the passage for study has been so confined. Nicodemus 
is usually regarded as an individual anxious inquirer ; 
but a study of the passage does not support the view: for 
—in the first place, Jesus does not treat him with the 
kindness and gentleness which we should have expected, 
had he come really desirous of finding light and life. 

Secondly, he is addressed not as an individual only, but 
rather as the representative of a class. 

Thirdly, he is dismissed as one who, for all his pretensions, 
is incapable of understanding the teaching of Jesus. 
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Fourthly, his own address to Jesus is at first condescend- 
ing (ver. 2), and then incredulous, or even contemptuous 
(ver. 4). 

Lastly, when we look at the incident in the light of the 
course of history, it appears at least highly probable, if 
not altogether certain, that he had been sent by the 
Pharisees to see if this new teacher could be brought to 
terms of co-operation with those leaders of the people, 
jealous of their authority, but ready to maintain it, as 
such leaders often are, by concessions to what promised 
to be a popular religious movement. It is not Nicodemus 
alone but the Pharisees as a class to whom Jesus addresses 
the demand. 

z. What Jesus means by the new birth is not to be 
stated in abstract theological definitions regardless of the 
concrete historical situation, to which the demand primarily 
related. When Jesus further describes the birth from 
above as a birth of water and the Spirit, He is assuredly 
not referring to Christian baptism, and baptismal re- 
generation, not even to the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost. 
Such a demand would have had no meaning nor worth for 
Nicodemus. He is distinctly referring to the baptism of 
repentance by John, from which the Pharisees as a party 
had held aloof, and to the baptism of the Spirit and fire, 
which John had distinctly foretold as characteristic of 
the ministry of the Messiah, whose forerunner he was. It 
may be Jesus was even thinking of the Spirit’s presence 
with and power upon Himself in His own baptism. 

His declaration was that the Pharisees had neither the 
moral insight nor spiritual discernment to pronounce any 
valid judgment on the teaching or the miracles, until they 
repented, as the Baptist required, and believed the Gospel 
which Jesus was offering to them. In their self-conceit 
and self-sufficiency, in their worldliness and formality 
and legality, they were “ flesh,’ and so could neither 
understand nor make their aim the life in the Spirit. We 
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do well always to keep before ourselves concretely the 
contrast between Jesus’ Gospel and that Pharisaic piety. 

3. The demand has not, however, an exclusive applica- 
tion to the Pharisees; but wherever and whenever men 
are living the life in the flesh, the life of self-indulgence or 
self-satisfaction, the life that may be outwardly moral and 
religious, but is not inwardly possessed by and surrendered 
to God, the change is necessary of repentance, or the 
renunciation of the life of the flesh, whatever separates, 
or opposes the soul to God, and of faith, or the reception of 
the new life of truth, love, holiness in God through His 
Spirit. 

The terms flesh and spirit must be thus broadly under- 
stood. As the flesh is not merely a gross sensuality, but 
includes all those defects which characterised Pharisaism, 
so the spirit does not mean only an artificial spirituality, 
such as is not congenial to youth; but flesh is life for 
self, sin, or world in any sense, and spirit means life for 
God and goodness. It is God Himself inwardly working 
in the soul who so turns the will from sin to God, and yet 
it is man who, yielding to the Divine Spirit, himself turns : 
in the theological terms regeneration and conversion are 
the divine and the human aspects of the one change. 

4. A twofold caution in dealing with this subject must 
be added, for untold mischief has been done to young spirits 
by a hard, dogmatic interpretation of this passage. 

(a) “‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth.’’ There is no 
one rigid type of religious experience, and even the form 
of regeneration depends on temperament, character, age, 
education, environment ; and it is wrong to try to force 
all scholars into one religious mould. 

(0) Further the change may be effected in the earliest 
years through Christian influences in the home; and we 
cannot determine how soon the life of the flesh may be 
transformed into the life of the spirit. A child may be 
so Christian from the beginnings of conscious, voluntary 
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life that the new birth is to him no conscious, voluntary 
experience ; and we must not demand that it should be. 


XIV. AUGUSTINE (Rom. xiii. 8-14, xiii. 14). 


1. The contents of Book vit. of Augustine’s Confes- 
stons are described in the words, ‘‘ At last he reaches the ~ 
record of his thirty-second year, by far the most memorable 
of his whole life, in which, having been instructed by 
Simplicianus with reference to the conversion of others, 
and on the reason for such a course of action, after a violent 
mental struggle, his whole spirit is renewed, and he is 
converted to God.” 

The actual experience he himself describes as follows: 
“Such words I spake the while I wept in most bitter 
contrition of heart. And lo, from a neighbouring house I 
heard a voice, as of a boy or girl, I know not, singing and 
oft repeating, ‘Take, read; take, read.’ Instantly, with 
a changed countenance, I began to think most intently 
whether boys in any kind of game used to sing such a 
phrase; nor could I remember ever to have heard the 
like, so, checking the torrent of my tears, I arose, inter- 
preting it to be no other than a Divine Command, to open 
the book and read the first chapter I should find. For 
I had heard of Antony, that he had happened to come in 
during the reading of the Gospel, and had taken the passage 
read as a warning spoken to himself, ‘ Go, sell all that thou 
hast, and give it to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven, and come and follow me’ (S. Matt. xix. 21) ; and 
by such oracle he was forthwith converted unto Thee. 
With such an inspiration, then, I returned to the place 
where Alypius was sitting ; for there I had laid the volume 
of the Apostle, when I arose thence. I seized, opened, and 
in silence read the passage on which my eyes first fell : 
«Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying ; but put ye on the 
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Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh to 
fulfil the lusts thereof’ (Rom. xiii. 13, 14). No further 
would I read, nor was there need; for instantly at the 
end of this sentence, as though my heart were flooded with a 
light of peace, all the shadows of doubt melted away”’ 
(chap. xii.). 

This conversion had been prepared for by his previous 
struggles and inquiries, by the help that wise teachers had 
given him. As sensuality had been the peril of his early 
manhood, the text that wrought his conversion had a 
special appropriateness for his case. Here, too, we may 
observe how what seems but an accident, a child’s voice 
heard in the garden, was part of God’s providence to him, 
although, had he not been in the receptive and responsive 
mood, that circumstance would have meant nothing to him. 

2. The passage, part of which was so potent in its influence 
on Augustine, is the closing appeal of Paul’s general moral 
exhortation in his great epistle. ‘‘One debt believers 
owe to all, and that is love, and if they show love, they fulfil 
all the commandments as their aim is to restrain from doing 
injury to others’”’ (vers. 8-10). 

‘‘ Having laid down the highest principles of the Christian 
life, Paul now appeals to what seems to have been one of the 
strongest motives of Christian living in the Apostolic Age, 
the belief in the near approach of the Second Advent. 

(a) As the time for the complete salvation is drawing 
near, and the period of trial is nearly over, it becomes 
believers to cast off all sloth, to lay aside all evil deeds, and 
to take up the weapons of warfare against sin (vers. II, 12). 

(b) Instead of self-indulgence in its manifold forms, there 
should be a strenuous appropriation of the character of 
Christ (vers. 13, 14) (C.B., Garvie’s Romans, pp. 271, 273). 
Both the experience of Augustine and the passage that 
was so blessed to him teach that there is full deliverance 
from the bondage of animal appetite, from all the lusts of 
the flesh in the Christian life. 
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3. How important for Christendom the conversion of 
Augustine has proved a few sentences from Harnack may 
declare. ‘Between St. Paul the Apostle and Luther the 
Reformer the Christian Church has possessed no one who 
could measure himself with Augustine; and in compre- 
hensive influence no other is to be compared with him. 

“We are right, both in the Middle Ages and to-day, to 
' mark a distinction between the spirit of the East and that 
of the West; and we are right to observe in the latter a 
life and on: the straining of mighty forces, high prob- 
lems, and great aims. But, if so, the Church of the West 
at least owes this peculiarity of hers in no small degree to 
one man, Augustine. Along with the Church he served, he 
has moved through the centuries.” 

“The religious language we speak, so familiar to us 
from songs, prayers, and books of devotion, bears the 
stamp of his mind. We speak, without knowing it, in 
his words ; and it was he who first taught the deepest 
emotions how to find expression, and lent words to the 
eloquence of the heart.” “Hundreds of great masters 
have since his time been given us; they have guided our 
thoughts, warmed our emotions, enriched our speech ; 
but none has supplanted Augustine”? (Monasticism and 
Confessions of Augustine, pp. 123-125). 


XV. LuTHER (Gal. iii. 15-29; Rom. i. 17). 


t. Luther, a brilliant student of philosophy and law, 
resolved to enter a monastery, and many explanations 
of the sudden and unexpected step have been offered. 
“There is one persistent contemporary suggestion,” says 
Dr. Lindsay, “that Luther was finally driven to take this 
step by the sudden death of a companion, for which a good 
deal can be said” (History of the Reformation, vol. i. 
p. 197). ‘‘Luther himself has told us that he entered the 
monastery because he doubted of himself,” and Dr. Lindsay 
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explains his meaning thus: “‘ Luther doubted whether he 
could ever do what he believed had to be done by him to 
save his soul if he remained in the world” (pp. 197, 198). 

He thus entered on the path of salvation sought by his 
own works; but it proved to him a hard and dark way, 
until John Staupitz, the Vicar-General of the Congrega- 
tion, taught him that the just live by their faith, that 
salvation is secured by personal trust in God. This was 
the first ray of light that dispelled the darkness of his soul. 
“Tn the end, the vision of the true relation of the believing 
man to God came to him suddenly, with all the force of 
a personal revelation. The sudden enlightenment, the 
personal revelation which was to change his whole life, 
came to him when he was reading the Epistle to the Romans 
in his cell ”’ (p. 203). 

But he continued as hitherto a pious Roman Catholic. 
On his visit to Rome, however, “‘his soul showed revolt. 
He was slowly climbing on his knees the Scala Santa 
(really a medieval staircase), said to have been the stone 
steps leading up to Pilate’s house in Jerusalem, once trodden 
by the feet of our Lord, when half-way up the thought 
came into his mind, The just shall live by his faith; he 
stood upright and walked slowly down ” (p. 207). 

This was the first collision between the new life in Christ 
he had found and the superstitions of the religion in which 
he had been brought up, and which he was still regarding 
as his own. 

“The earliest traces of conscious opposition appeared 
about the middle of 1516, and characteristically, on the 
practical and not on the speculative side of theology. 
They began in a sermon on Indulgences—-preached in 
July 1516.” (p. 20%), 

Having found peace in believing, he could not but feel 
indignant at the sale of the pardon of sin. His conversion 
inevitably made him the reformer of the practice and 
doctrines of the Church. 
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2. For Luther conversion was not a moral change from 
a life of sin to a life of goodness; but rather a religious 
change, as it was also for Raul, from a struggle for righteous- 
ness by works to the discovery of righteousness through 
faith. He learned that a man does not need to win for- 
giveness by his own merits; but that God offers for- 
giveness, which received by faith becomes the motive of 
and the power for the pursuit of holiness. As was the 
opposition between the Judaisers in Galatia and Paul, so was 
the antagonism between the Roman Catholicism from which 
Luther found deliverance and the evangelical Protestant- 
ism which found in him its foremost champion. 

It is the same contrast between law and grace in the 
sixteenth as in the first century.. The passage in Galatians 
sets forth this contrast as Covenant and Promise (vers. 
15-18), Law and Gospel (19-22), and Law and Faith, or 
‘Tutor’ and Christ (23-29). 

In the first section Paul proves that the law, though given 
later than the promise, was not superior to it, and did not 
supersede it, for “the promise could not be revoked, 
and hence the inheritance (which has now been realised 
by the Church of Christ) has no dependence upon fulfilment 
of the law, but is the overflow of that free grace which first 
spoke in the promise to Abraham” (W.N.T., Mackenzie’s 
Galatians and Romans, p. 93). 

In the second section he shows that ‘‘ the law was, as 
it were, a form of interim administration which, by closing 
finally and for ever the door by which men might try to 
force a personally merited entrance into life, concentrated 
attention upon the door which grace has opened and 
which only faith can enter” (pp. 95, 96). In the third 
section he completes his argument by proving that ‘“ the 
law, as God’s ordinance, by its very work of rebuke and 
revelation of sin, prepared for the great removal of sin, 
for the new principle under which righteousness should 
be brought in, namely, faith” (p. 98). 
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This teaching has a direct bearing on adolescence. In 
childhood and boyhood or girlhood there is “the law” 
of the commands and counsels of teachers; in manhood 
or womanhood this is superseded, although it has prepared 
for the personal relation to God. That relation in Christ 
is not, however, a legal relation to God in seeking by 
obedience to win God’s favour, but a filial relation of a 
trust in God’s grace, both assuring of forgiveness and 
impelling to holiness,—love rules the life instead of law. 


XVI. WESLEY (Rom. vi. I-14, vi. 4). 


1. ‘Wesley, with his brother Charles and the others of 
the group of young men at Oxford who originated the 
Methodist movement, was at the outset a High Church- 
man and a ritualist. There is a striking resemblance 
between these young Oxford Methodists and the leaders 
of the modern Oxford movement. But there entered 
into Wesley’s mind and experience two potent differ- 
entiating elements. There was in him, as in his associates, 
a burning evangelistic zeal ; and in his religious experience 
he was pretty early brought to a living apprehension of 
the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith alone. At 
first he fed on mystical and devotional writings. He was 
long a seeker for inward peace. He came into intimate 
relations with the Moravians.” 

“There was a great change in Wesley’s inward life, a 
change that gave character to his subsequent career, 
when, on the 28th of May 1738, at a meeting of a Moravian 
society in London, he listened to a reading of Luther’s 
preface to his Commentary on the Romans” (Fisher’s 
History of Christian Doctrine, p. 391). 

He thus describes his own experience. ‘“ About a 
quarter before nine, while he was describing the change 
which God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I 
felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
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Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was 
given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death.” 

What this change meant to him practically may also be 
stated in his own words. ‘I was striving, yea, fighting 
with all my might, under the law, as well as under grace. 
But then I was sometimes, if not often, conquered. Now 
I am always conqueror.” 

What else is this experience than that described by 
Paul in the Class Reading, and especially the Golden Text, 
the death unto sin with Christ and the resurrection in 
newness of life in Christ ? In the assurance of forgiveness 
from Christ there is also the motive and the power of holiness. 
We die to sin, and rise to God with Him who died for us. 

2. Wesley was an Arminian, for he rejected the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of election and of exclusive divine agency in 
conversion, but Wesleyan Methodism has been described 
as “‘Arminianism on fire.’ For “the vital point in 
Wesley’s creed was always justification by faith alone,” 
and, while he emphasised man’s liberty and responsibility, 
he always insisted also on ‘‘the indispensable agency in 
conversion and sanctification of the Holy Spirit.” 

“This faith in the living power of the Holy Spirit, not 
anything ascribed to unaided human agency, was the 
secret of the emphasis which was laid on Assurance as a 
privilege attainable by all believers. From the same source 
sprang the Wesleyan doctrine of Perfection. All believers 
may attain to a perfection, which, however, is not legal 
but a Christian perfection. It is a state where love to God 
and man reigns continuously; where there are no pre- 
sumptuous sins, yet where there are still involuntary 
negligences and ignorances, transgressions of the perfect 
law, for which, therefore, forgiveness through the Atone- 
ment is requisite”’ (Fisher, p. 392). 

The certainty of salvation and the possibility of per- 
fection in Christ were the twin truths with which Wesley 
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transformed the religious life of England in the Evangelical 
Revival. 

3. Wesley was helped in his work by Whitefield, although 
they were afterwards separated by theological differences, 
“In many cities they founded religious societies, preached 
daily to immense crowds in Anglican churches, and when 
the churches were refused, in the open air, often to 20,000 
or even 30,000 hearers. They sought to arouse careless 
sinners by all the terrors of the law and the horrors of hell, 
and by a thorough repentance to bring about immediate | 
conversion. An immense number of hardened sinners, 
mostly of the lower orders, were thus awakened and 
brought to repentance amid shrieks and convulsions. 

‘«‘ Whitefield, who divided his attention between England 
and America, delivered in thirty-four years 18,000 sermons ; 
Wesley, who survived his younger companion by twenty- 
one years and was wont to say the world was his parish, 
delivered still more’ (Kurtz’s Church History, iii. p. 129). 

“The results of Wesley’s work was greater in the last 
two years of his life than in the fifty years previous. When 
the conference met in 1790 there were II5 circuits in the 
United Kingdom, 294 itinerant preachers, and 71,568 
members. The aggregate number of circuits in the 
different countries was 240 ; of preachers, 541 ; of members, 
134,549. There were Ig missionaries in foreign parts” 
(Fisher’s Church History, p. 522). ‘The reformation of 
morals and the lessening of crime everywhere followed the 
steps of the Methodist preachers.” 

Responsible historians maintain that the Evangelical 
Revival saved England from a revolution such as over- 
whelmed France. The missionary and the philanthropic 
movement of the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
a result of Wesley’s work. 


1¥ 
THE GREAT REFUSAL. 


Memory Passages.—Matt. xi. 20-24; Luke xiii. 34, 35. 


1. Ir God’s call of truth and grace is followed by man’s 
choice of faith and obedience, then there is the new birth 
of the soul, a dying unto sin and a becoming alive unto 
God. But there may be disregard of and disobedience 
to the call of God; the evil may be chosen instead of the 
good ; the soul may continue in its separation from God. 

As adolescence is a time of peril as well as of promise, 
there is need of the warning as well as of the encourage- 
ment; the picture-gallery of the Holy Scriptures presents 
to us the portraits of moral and religious failure as well 
as success, and to some of these we now turn. 

2. Surely the greatest of all refusals was the rejection 
of the teaching and the ministry of Jesus Himself in the 
cities of Galilee, and in Jerusalem itself. Great stress 
should be laid by the teacher on the Memory Passages, 
as there is a tendency to-day to ignore the sternness of 
Jesus and to lay emphasis only on His tenderness. As 
His love was a holy love, it contained severity as well as 
pity. 

(a) He recalls the cities on which the most terrible 
judgment of God is recorded in the Old Testament—Tyre, 
Sidon, Sodom—and declares that a still more awful visita- 
tion awaits the cities where He had done His mighty 
works and had failed to arouse penitence. Exalted to 
heaven in the opportunity of the highest good His ministry 
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had offered, they would be brought down to the lowest 
depths of the divine judgment. 

So conscious was Jesus of the greatness of His mission, 
the effectiveness of His truth and grace to enlighten and 
renew, that it is a surprise and wonder to Him that there 
should be this irresponsiveness. Surely these cities that 
had been so judged of old would not have been so indifferent 
and resistant! A more potent appeal, a more urgent 
opportunity, a deeper guilt, and a severer judgment than 
the world had yet known are linked together in this con- 
demnation of the cities of Galilee. 

(b) If in this passage in Matthew (xi. 20-24) there is unre- 
lieved sternness, the passage in Luke (xiii. 34, 35) shows the 
tenderness that was blended with it. How homely a 
figure of speech, and yet how touching in its homeliness, 
Jesus uses to describe His baffled love and blighted hope! 
Judgment was not His intention, but only mercy; but 
surely in mercy there is judgment, and the more tender 
the mercy the more severe also the judgment. Love scorned 
brings deeper guilt and drearier doom than law broken. 
Yet Jesus does not end this sorrowful warning without 
one gleam of hope. ‘ He will not trouble them any more 
till their mood change and they be ready to receive Him with 
a Messianic salutation” (Bruce in The Expositor’s Greek 
Testament, 1. p. 287). 

Jesus does not say that they will repent, but He does 
say that if they will repent He will not reject them. In 
His judgment, too, there is mercy. It may be that amid 
the desolation that He foresees for Jerusalem, because of 
the rejection, there may be a moral and religious quicken- 
ing that even His ministry had failed to bring about. 

3. In dealing with the instances of “ the great refusal” 
which have been here chosen, the necessary qualifications 
of our judgment on the final destiny of any soul must be 
fully recognised. The phrase ‘“‘he found no place of 
repentance”’ in the Golden Text attached to the lesson 
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about Esau, must be carefully limited, as the writer does 
(Heb. xii. 17). It is the blessing of the firstborn which 
Esau bartered away that he cannot recover; as to his 
eternal condition the Hebrew narrator records nothing, and 
the Christian apostle makes no comment. Jesus’ reference to 
Judas: ‘‘ Woe unto that man through whom the Son of 
Man is betrayed! good were it for that man if he had not 
been born” (Matt. xxvi. 24), forbids our seeing the godly 
penitence that leads to life in his confession, ‘““I have 
sinned in that I betrayed innocent blood”’ (xxvii. 4). 

Some reasons will be suggested why we should not 
think of the rich young ruler’s refusal as final (Mark x. 
17, 21). The allusion to Demas is too casual for 
confident judgment (2 Tim. iv. 10). Two considerations 
must be urged on the teacher. 

First of all, the lessons must be dealt with, keeping in 
remembrance the words of Jesus, ‘“‘ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” While taking warning from the facts as 
the Scripture record presents them, it is not for man to 
pronounce the judgment which belongs to God alone. 

Secondly, while it is necessary to warn as well as encourage, 
the appeal to fear or to hope in the religious and moral 
life must always be subordinate and provisional ; it cannot 
be the permanent and dominant motive of any sincerely, 
intensely Christian life. 


XVII. Esau (Gen. xxv. 27-34; Heb. xii. 17). 


I. The verse preceding the Golden Text gives the esti- 
mate in which Esau was held by a Jewish thinker with 
Greek culture, who had applied his wider knowledge to 
gain a fuller understanding of the Holy Scriptures. 

We should not regard Esau as an example of a forni- 
cator, either in the spiritual or the literal sense, but only 
as a “‘ profane person.”’ ‘‘ The context develops only the pro- 
fanity of Esau. He was a man with no depth of nature 
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and with no outlook into the eternal. He was not a man 
of faith who postponed present gratification for future 
good, but one who lived like an animal ‘tame in earth’s 
paddock as her prize,’ with no spiritual horizon. He 
was thus, engaging though he might be, a character of 
less promise than his selfish, calculating, cold - blooded 
brother, who had spiritual vision, and numbered Bethel 
and Peniel among his experiences. The contrast comes 
out in Esau’s selling his birthright, and all its spiritual 
privileges, in a fit of impatient hunger, and Jacob’s grim 
tenacity in holding on to the angel with dislocated thigh 
till he blessed him” (C.B., Peake’s Hebrews, p. 230). 

2. The possibility of misunderstanding the Golden 
Text has already been referred to in the previous section ; 
but Dr. Peake’s comment may be added to put the meaning 
beyond all doubt. ‘“‘ As the passage is here translated, 
what Esau sought with tears was not ‘repentance’ but 
“the blessing.’ The brackets might be removed and 
‘it’ referred to ‘repentance,’ but this is improbable, 
for we should have expected the pronouns to refer to 
‘place,’ which the Greek does not admit. 

“There is, in no case, any thought of Esau’s future 
destiny, as if repentance here were a condition of salva- 
tion. What is meant is that he found it impossible to 
avoid the consequences of his irrevocable act. With 
the birthright he had bartered away his blessing. It was 
this ‘ blessing’ and not ‘repentance’ which, according to 
the moving story in Genesis xxvii. 36, 38, Esau sought 
with tears’ (pp. 230, 231). 

While Jacob and his mother Rebekah must be severely 
blamed for the fraud by which the blessing was secured 
by Jacob instead of Esau (chap. xxvil.), yet it must be re- 
membered that Esau had previously sold his birthright 
for the mess of pottage (chap. xxv.), and that the two 
went together. It would have been a fraud in Esau to 
have claimed the blessing when he had sold the birthright. 
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“The Hebrew words are similar in form—bekorathi and 
birkathi—and suggest a play upon words; they are practi- 
cally identical in meaning, and the blessing was an im- 
portant element in the birthright, being the rite, as it were, 
by which the birthright was bestowed”’ (C.B., Bennett’s 
Genesis, p. 277). 

Whether the two stories of the birthright and the blessing 
are alternative explanations originally of the fact that 
Jacob supplanted Esau, as Dr. Bennett suggests, or not, 
as the sequence of the narrative now stands we must 
recognise that if Esau thought he could claim the blessing 
even after he had sold the birthright, it is a proof of his 
thoughtlessness ; he failed to take into account the in- 
evitable consequences of his rash choice. 

3. In the narrative (Gen. xxv. 27-34), that is the 
Reading Lesson, Esau, “the skilful hunter who spends 
his time in the open country,” is contrasted with Jacob, 
_ the “‘ quiet” or “ harmless’ ‘nomad herdsman,” just as 
we would contrast Bohemian and respectable. It was 
as Jacob was “‘ boiling soup ”’ that Esau, hungry and eager 
to meet his wants, came in and called out, “‘Some of that 
red stuff—that red stuff there.’ The etymology of 
the name Edom of which this cry is the occasion is quite 
fanciful. Jacob saw in his brother’s impatient necessity 
his opportunity for driving a hard bargain, and Esau sold 
his birthright because he thought lightly of it, and so 
showed himself unworthy of it. 

« According to the Israelite law and custom in the time 
of the monarchy, the eldest son was the head of the family 
and had the largest share of the property (Deut. xxi. 
15-17). It is remarkable, however, that the inheritance 
of the promise in this chosen family is constantly traced 
through youngest or younger sons. . . . It has been sup- 
posed that these facts indicate ‘a state of society in which 
succession went by junior right,’—1.e. the youngest, not 
the eldest son, inherited, a custom found in various com- 
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munities at different periods” (C.B., Bennett’s Genesis, 
p- 265). 

Be this as it may, the narrative before us presents an 
instance of a great future good sacrificed for a small 
present pleasure. The lesson can be applied to adol- 
escence in many ways,—the following of a calling, that 
offers bigger wages at once, but is a “ blind-alley em- 
ployment”; the use of leisure for amusement instead of 
study which might fit for a higher kind of work ; supremely, 
the sacrifice of the life for God and goodness to any earthly 
profit or pleasure. 


XVIII. Jupas (Matt. xxvi. 14-16, 49, 50, XxXvil. 3-10; 
Matt. xxvii. 4). 


t. As Iscariot means ‘“the man of Kerioth,”’ a town in 
the south of Judea, Judas was the only one of the twelve 
who was not a Galilean; this fact may explain how he 
proved less loyal than the others to Jesus as a fellow- 
Galilean. As he probably soon showed an aptitude for 
business, an excellence of which greed is sometimes the , 
accompanying defect, he acted as treasurer of the apostolic 
band (John xii. 6, xiii. 29). 

We have no ground for assuming that when Jesus 
called him to be a disciple there was any disloyalty in 
his heart, or any thought of treachery in his mind; and 
as Jesus’ foresight rested on His insight, and that was 
conditioned by His sympathy, we must not assume that 
even Jesus had any foreboding of what Judas would prove 
to be. To have placed Judas in a position of foreseen 
moral peril would have been blameworthy in Jesus; and 
it is more reverent to accept a limitation of knowledge 
than to admit a defect of character. 

Even if John’s statement in vi. 64 means that Jesus 
knew from the very beginning of His connection with 
Judas that he would play the traitor, it must be regarded 
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as an inference of the evangelist from his conception of 
the Person of Christ, and not as a historical report; but 
all it may mean is that, from the first moment when the 
estrangement of Judas from Himself began, Jesus knew 
the change of his feelings towards Himself. 

As the first reference to betrayal is made in the Second 
Announcement of the Passion (Matt. xvii. 22, 23), it is 
_ probable that it was the first announcement of the Passion 
(xvi. 21) which aroused opposition in the heart of Judas. 
He had joined Jesus cherishing the popular expectations 
of a victorious and a prosperous Messiah, and Jesus’ 
declaration destroyed all these hopes. His disappoint- 
ment speedily issued in estrangement, and estrangement 
turned to enmity. Covetousness was doubtless an element 
in the worldliness that drew him to Jesus as the coming 
Deliverer and Ruler; but we must not isolate this as 
the sole motive. By the betrayal he sought to detach 
himself from a “losing cause,’’ and by exacting a price 
for the betrayal he tried to get some compensation, how- 
ever trivial, for his baffled aims and blighted hopes. 

In his act several motives were blended together. We 
may dismiss as unhistorical the various attempts which 
have been made to ‘‘ whitewash ”’ Judas. 

One only need be mentioned. ‘‘ His hope was,” says 
De Quincey, ‘“‘ that Christ would no longer vacillate ; he 
would be forced into giving the signal to the populace 
of Jerusalem, who would then rise unanimously.” Poss- 
ibly he did not anticipate the sentence of death as the 
result of his betrayal ; for Matthew xxvii. 3 does suggest 
that the condemnation to death came to him as a shock, 
although it is difficult to understand how, if Jesus’ an- 
nouncements of His coming passion led to his estrange- 
ment, he should have expected any other issue of his 
action than death. 

2. Even although Jesus foresaw and foretold the 
betrayal by Judas, His prophecy, like all prophecy, was 
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conditional. The foresight of what Judas would do was 
based on what Judas was then known to be thinking 
and feeling; but it did not exclude the possibility of a 
change in Judas. Jesus’ prophecy was not a compulsion 
of Judas to betray; surely it was rather a warning as 
to what his present course, if persevered in, must inevitably 
lead him to. His announcement at the Last Supper 
(Mark xiv. 18), His giving of the sop to Judas (John xiii. 
26), even His command, ‘“‘ That thou doest do quickly ”’ 
(ver. 27), His remonstrance in the Garden, “ Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ?” (Luke xxi. 
48), all were efforts of His wounded love to arouse Judas 
to some sense of the heinousness of his action. When 
Judas did at last realise that he had “ betrayed innocent 
blood,” it was not by a look from the Master, such as 
brought Peter to penitence (Luke xxi. 61); he made his 
confession to those who had used him as their tool and 
who, now done with him, ruthlessly cast him away, and 
so he ended his life in despair. 

3. In teaching this lesson, which has its theological 
difficulties, the teacher should lay stress only on the moral 
certainties,—that Jesus did not call Judas in order that 
he might be the instrument of betrayal; that Jesus’ 
prophecy was not a compulsion of, but a warning to, 
Judas; that Judas to the very end remained free to 
betray or not; that Jesus’ love strove against his hate, 
and tried to turn him from his evil ways; that the evil 
in him grew from less to more, disappointment passing 
into estrangement, and estrangement into hate, and hate 
into betrayal, and that this evil had to assert itself against 
the good which in Jesus’ dealing was striving against it. 
To profess discipleship from wrong motives or for false 
expectations is to run the peril of growing disloyalty and 
final apostasy. 
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XIX. THE Rich Younc RuiEr (Mark x. 17-22, x. 21). 


1. Matthew (xix. 22) tells us that this inquirer was 
young (a term that may “cover an age from earliest 
manhood to middle life).’”” Luke tells us that he was a 
“ruler,” a person of position, perhaps one of the rulers 
of the synagogue (xviii. 18). All three Gospels mention 
his wealth. That he “ran”? and that he “kneeled” 
shows his eagerness and earnestness and his reverence 
for Jesus, whom, however, he did not regard as higher 
than a teacher of excellent character. 

(a) Jesus’ challenge of the epithet ‘“‘ good” has been 
variously explained. ‘‘ The young man’s sincerity and 
earnestness we have no reason to doubt. But his ideas 
were superficial. It is to correct these, not to disclaim 
his own moral perfection, or to make himself simply a 
man, one of the ordinary, erring children of humanity, 
that Jesus replies in these terms. The ruler had no proper 
conception of what ‘eternal life,’ as Jesus conceived 
it, was; and his notion of goodness was inadequate. 
Jesus throws the inquirer back upon himself by apparently 
discussing the title ‘good’ as it was thus easily applied 
to him, pointing the speaker to goodness as seen in God, 
and bringing him to the test of the divine law” (C.B., 
Salmond’s St. Mark, p. 246). 

This is the common opinion, but it seems to be liable 
to the same charge as the rich young ruler’s ideas of 
being ‘‘ superficial.” The reply should be taken rather 
as an instance of Jesus’ meekness and lowliness in heart. 
“ His work was not yet done, His warfare was not yet 
accomplished, He was still liable to temptation (Mark i. 
12, 13); He still felt the strain of the vocation; His 
baptism was not yet accomplished, and He was straitened 
(Luke xii. 50). His cup had not been drunk, and He 
dreaded it (Matt. xxvi. 39). Therefore He would not 
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call Himself good, as His Father dwelling unchanged, un- 
moved, undisturbed in His blessed and glorious perfection ”’ 
(Garvie’s Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, p. 293). 

(b) The test Jesus sets the rich young ruler he thought 
he could meet. In the literal and formal way of current 
Judaism he had kept the commandments relating to 
human duties. Jesus does not condemn, but approves 
the young man for this morality; but at once adds a 
declaration of its inadequacy. “‘ The requirement now 
made of him brought him face to face with the question 
of self-denial, and so with the inwardness of the law, 
the deeper meaning of ‘eternal life’ and the ‘ good,’ 
and what it cost to win the former and achieve the latter ” 
(Salmond, p. 248). . 

For this demand several reasons can be conjectured. 
Jesus with His insight saw that his wealth was his peril, 
and sought to save him from the loss of his soul, which his 
growing attachment to that wealth would involve. Jesus 
wanted him as a disciple ; but He must test in this way 
his fitness for the self-denial and self-sacrifice that dis- 
cipleship must involve. Jesus would not attach to Himself 
a rich disciple lest His motive should be misrepresented, 
and His own purpose of selfless love should be obscured. 
It is not a universal condition of discipleship that is 
here laid down ; but wherever the same necessity emerges, 
the same requirement must be admitted. 

2. Need we be surprised if such a demand, so severe and 
so sudden, at first ‘clouded over”’ the inquirer’s face with 
grief and disappointment, and he went away sorrowful, 
because, eager and earnest as he was, the sacrifice de- 
manded appeared too great? ‘‘He turned away not 
angry, but grieved and disappointed. He was unable then 
to pay the price of true discipleship, and of his future course 
nothing is told us. We are left to surmise that one whom 
Jesus loved while He tested him may have afterwards 
entered the kingdom” (Salmond, p. 248). 
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May we not go beyond a surmise? The love of Jesus as 
He looked on him was surely the love of an insight that 
discovered the possibilities of moral greatness in the 
young man, and so to realise the possibilities tested 
him greatly. Would the love of Jesus with the fore- 
sight as well as insight which belonged to it have put the 
inquirer to a test which he was altogether unable to bear ? 
Could Jesus have desired as a disciple one who would so 
easily be turned aside once for all in the quest of eternal 
life? Is it not more probable that the memory of that 
interview so clung to the young man, so came between 
him and his enjoyment of the wealth be found it hard to 
renounce, and so. challenged all that was good in him to 
assert itself to win the mastery, that at last the price of 
discipleship was paid ? The Christian way is not to judge, 
or if we do judge, to think no evil, rejoice in no iniquity, 
but believe and hope all things good regarding others, 
especially when there is so much ground for favourable 
judgment. 


XX. Demas (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 9-18; 
2 Tim. iv. Io. 


i. Demas, a name which may be a contraction of 
Demetrius, was a companion of Paul in his first imprison- 
ment, as the references in Col. iv. 14 and Philem. 24 show. 
In the first case his name is coupled with that of Luke, but 
while the one is described by the epithet “the beloved 
physician,” of the other no word of commendation is added ; 
but in the second he is included with Mark, Aristarchus, and 
Luke in the description of ‘‘ my fellow-workers.” 

Philippians was probably written somewhat later, 
and there is no mention of Demas. Even if he was with 
Paul at the time, it does seem a precarious inference from 
the censure of others implied in the commendation of 
Timothy in ii. 20, 21 that Demas was already deteriorating, 
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not likeminded with Timothy, but seeking his own, and not 
the things of Jesus Christ. Yet it is possible, for in 
2 Tim. iv. 10, it is distinctly stated that ‘“‘Demas forsook 
me, having loved this present world, and went to Thessa- 
lonica.”” 

As the same charge is not made against either Crescens 
or Titus, their departure was probably the beginning of a 
missionary enterprise in Galatia and Dalmatia respectively, 
while Demas’ was an abandonment of the work and a return 
home. If so, we may regard him as a native of Thessa- 
lonica. ‘Lightfoot points out that the name, in the fuller 
form Demetrius, occurs twice on the list of politarchs of 
Thessalonica.”’ 

We must, however, beware of a harsher judgment of 
Demas than the words demand. “This does not justify 
the tradition that Demas was an apostate from the 
faith. Unfortunately, there are too many Christians who 
love the present world and shirk positions of danger and 
discomfort to make this severe judgment of tradition 
(Epiphanius, Heres. 51) necessary”’ (C.B., Horton’s The 
Pastoral Epistles, p. 169). 

If we recall that Paul was writing from prison in the 
prospect of death as the seal of his confession of Christ, 
this desertion of the servant of Christ, even if it was not an 
apostasy from the faith itself, was cowardly and cruel 
enough to serve as a salutary warning of the deterioration 
which worldliness as a desire for personal safety or comfort 
may produce. 

2. The following considerations may be emphasised by 
the teacher. 

(a) Demas was not only a Christian believer, but one who 
gave such promise of personal worth that Paul had chosen 
him to be a companion and fellow-worker in Rome in 
conditions that called for courage and loyalty. 

(>) For a time, at least, he seems to have justified the 
apostle’s confidence; but at least his attachment to Paul 
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himself was not strong enough to resist the adverse in- 
fluence of his love of the present world. One might have 
believed and hoped that a personality like Paul’s would 
have lifted even a weak man into strength, a cowardly into 
courage, and a fickle into constancy; it was not in the 
absence of good influences, but despite them, that Demas 
fell. 

(c) What did his love of the present world include ? 
Was it fear that he as a companion and fellow-worker might 
be involved in the same fate as the apostle himself which 
induced his desertion ? Was it a dislike for the hardships 
and discomforts that sharing the lot of Paul involved, 
which led him to seek ease and comfort elsewhere? If 
Thessalonica was his home, was there any pull of natural 
relationships and family affections that was too strong for 
the bond of spiritual kinship with the great Christian 
believer ? We cannot definitely answer, but all these in- 
fluences should be mentioned by the teacher as instances 
of the perils to which Christian fidelity is exposed. 

(zd) Demas is an illustration of the oft-repeated teaching 
of Jesus regarding the impossibility of combining the 
worship of God and mammon, the necessity of subordinating 
all interests, anxiety about food and clothing (Matt. vi. 
24-34), regard for personal safety, even the claims of home 
and kindred, to the paramount demand of the Kingdom of 
God (viii. 18-22). Further, he is an illustration of the hearer 
of the Word of the kingdom, who is like either the seed on 
the rocky places or among the thorns (which is the more 
appropriate depends on whether his worldliness was desire 
for safety or hope of advantage). 

Lastly, he is an instance of the most tragic type of “the 
great refusal,’ for it is from good that he turns back to 
evil, a warning of the possibility of lapsing even from the 
moral and religious condition already attained. 


V; 
THE BRAVE CONFESSION. 


Memory Passage.—Matt. x. 32-42. 


I. WHEN in obedience to God’s call the great choice be- 
tween good and evil, life and death has been made, and so 
the soul has passed through the new birth, from thé life in 
the flesh to the life in the spirit, the conflict is not always 
over, or the peril passed; for the world may tempt even 
those who have begun the new life to make the Great 
Refusal, as it may challenge them to hold on in the new life, 
at great risk and high cost in the Brave Confession. 

Discipleship is not always easy and safe ; but may bring 
hardship and danger, suffering and scorn. The young 
believer needs to be forearmed for this warfare by being 
forewarned; and encouraged to go forward even to the 
battle by the example of the heroic souls who have dared 
to be true. To youth with its idealism and tendency to 
hero worship the story of brave witness makes a strong 
appeal. 

2. It is the habit of the first evangelist to collect the 
sayings spoken by Jesus about the same subject, whether 
uttered at the same time or not. Accordingly the dis- 
course in the tenth chapter is composed of teaching be- 
longing to different periods of the ministry of Jesus. 
Probably the instructions to the twelve on their first 
mission end at ver. 15, as the circumstances of that time, 
when Jesus was still popular, and persecution had not yet 
begun, do not accord with the tone and contents of the 
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following passages. From ver. 16 onwards we have warnings 
belonging to the last phase of the ministry, after the confes- 
sion of Cesarea Philippi, and the announcement of His own 
passion. The memory passage (x. 32-42), therefore, belongs 
to the later teaching of Jesus, when beyond His own sacrifice 
He foresaw the persecution that would fall on His followers. 
It is in view of what discipleship might involve of pain and 
loss that Jesus calls His disciples to make the brave con- 
fession. 

(a) In vers. 32, 33, Jesus offers “a high allurement, an 
awful deterrent. Jewish baptism was administered openly 
by day. ‘If one be secretly baptized, he is not reckoned 
a proselyte’”’ (W.N.T., Smith’s St. Matthew, p. 99). 

Jesus does not here declare a policy of reciprocity, of 
“tit for tat’’ (to use the homely phrase), but enunciates 
an inevitable principle; for the spiritual blessing of the 
life in God is possible only if the moral conditions of fidelity, 
loyalty, and devotion are fulfilled, and it cannot but be 
forfeited when these are absent. 

(b) In vers. 34-38, “‘ He disabuses their minds of illusions. 
If, according to the current Messianic ideal, they were 
expecting earthly honours and ease, let them dismiss the 
fancy”? (Smith, p. 99). Spiritual affinity and natural 
relationship do not always accord; often the greatest 
hindrance to the life for God and goodness comes from 
home and kindred, as many a Hindu convert to-day is 
experiencing. Here, as elsewhere, there is no uncertain 
sound in Jesus’ declaration that the dearest human bonds 
must be severed, if the claim for entire consecration should 
demand so great a sacrifice. 

(c) The pregnant saying of ver. 39 reads, says Dr. Smith, 
' “ like a general’s address to his troops on the eve of battle,” 
and he quotes for comparison Xenophon’s Address to the 
Ten Thousand. ‘As many as yearn to live by every means 
in warfare, these for the most part die easily and shame- 
fully; but as many as have recognised that death is 
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common to all and necessary for men, and contend for 
dying nobly, these I see rather arriving at old age and, 
while they live, faring more happily” (p. 99). Jesus does 
anticipate deliverance of the disciples from danger; but 
if temporal death be endured, He gives the assurance of the 
eternal life. 

(2) In vers. 40-42, Jesus declares the identity of His 
interests with those of His disciples. To welcome and 
show kindness to His messengers, His spokesmen, His 
followers, or even the lowliest of believers in Him, is 
reckoned as a service rendered unto Himself. The reward 
is appropriate to the service, and has its moral and spiritual 
quality. Thus there is here no appeal to worldly motive, or 
selfish desire, for the prophet’s or righteous man’s’ reward 
is not earthly good, but the receiving with him of Christ 
Himself, and of God in Christ. As the subsequent lessons 
do offer instances of deliverance from danger, advance in 
prosperity, and bestowal of blessing, it is necessary for the 
teacher in dealing with them to make clear that the 
Christian’s expectation is not worldly and selfish, but must 
accord with the unselfish, unworldly character, necessary 
to dare “‘ the brave confession.”’ 


XXI. JOSEPH IN PRISON AND BEFORE PHARAOH 
(Gen. xli. I-16, xli. 16). 


1. “ Joseph is the principal hero of the later chapters of 
Genesis.” After Jacob’s return to Hebron (Gen. xxxyv. 27) 
“he ceases to be the central figure, and Joseph takes his 
place.” As his father’s favourite, he shows signs of the 
spoiled boy, for he is both conceited, as his telling of his 
dreams shows, and censorious, ready to tell tales on his 
brothers. Suffering and hardship were a necessary dis- 
cipline for the development of his character in truth and 
goodness. 

Sold as a slave into Egypt, his ability and fidelity soon 
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secured him a position of trust. His worth is shown in his 
withstanding of the temptation forced on him by his 
master’s wife. Her false charge cast him into prison; but 
here, too, his character triumphed over his circumstances ; 
and he was trusted as under-keeper. His correct inter- 
pretation of the dreams of two chief servants of the 
Egyptian ruler resulted, after the delay of two years, in his 
being summoned from the prison to the palace to interpret 
the King’s dream. 

2. In the reading lesson an account is given of the King’s 
dream in twofold form, but with the same import (vers. 
1-7); his distress and the inability of his magicians to 
relieve it by an interpretation is described (ver. 8) ; the chief 
butler confesses his own experience in prison (vers. 9-13) ; 
and Joseph appears before the King (14-16). 

On this narrative a few notes are necessary. Scholars 
are not agreed as to the identity of the Pharaoh here 
mentioned, and even the conjectures about the date vary by 
thousands of years. The river referred to is of course the 
Nile. In vers. 5 and 7 the R.V. marg. gives for rank 
the note, “Heb. fat.” “‘The withering force of the east 
wind (ver. 6) in Palestine is referred to in Ezek. xvii. 10, 
etc.; in Egypt the south-east wind has a similar effect.” 
A parallel to ver. 8 may be found in Dan. ii. I-12, iv. 


5 i 
On magicians the R.V. marg. offers the note “ sacred 
scribes.” ‘‘‘Wise men,’ like our ‘wizard’ or ‘wise 


woman,’ means here ‘wise in magic.’ Magicians were 
a professional class; and magic played a great part in 
the life of Egypt and Western Asia, as it has done in all 
periods and nations, and does even with us to-day” 
(C.B., Bennett’s Genesis, p. 355). 

On Joseph’s words in ver. 16 Dr. Bennett comments : 
“It is doubtful whether the Massoretic-Hebrew text as it 
stands can give this translation. The LXX (the Greek 
translation) has, ‘An answer cannot be given without 
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God,’ which would not commit Joseph to promising to 
interpret the dream” (p. 356). In either case Joseph 
admits his dependence on God. 

3. In his story three utterances are specially significant 
for our present purpose. When he resists the great tempta- 
tion of his life, the religious source of his moral character 
is shown. ‘“‘ How then can I do this great wickedness, and 
sin against God ?”’ (xxxix. 9g). When his two prisoners 
tell their dreams to him, he does not claim in his own 
wisdom to interpret, but ascribes his capacity to God’s 
gift. “Do not interpretations belong to God? tell it 
me, I pray you” (xl. 8). So in Pharaoh’s presence he is 
careful to state that the interpretation lies not with him, 
but ‘‘ God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace” (the 
Hebrew text), or that if he should give an answer, it can be 
only by God’s help (the Greek rendering). 

Far from home and kindred, among the heathen who 
know not the God of his fathers, he is not ashamed to 
confess his dependence and obedience. He does not con- 
form to the beliefs and morals around him; he does not 
conceal the motive of his conduct, or the source of his 
wisdom. He confesses God not in deed only, but in word 
also, and it is good that the witness of the lips should 
make clear the meaning of the witness of the life. 

There are men whose conduct and character are not only 
Christian in quality, but Christian also in motive, who 
nevertheless shrink from letting the world know why 
they act as they do, or what has made them all that they 
are. While piety may become ostentatious, when on every 
trivial occasion the secrets of the heart are laid bare in 
words, yet the soul may be too secretive, and may fail 
to give due glory to God in recognising His authority, 
or ascribing its gifts to His grace. 

From the example of Joseph, therefore, the teacher 
should press home the lesson on the adolescents that the 
Christian life gains in security, if Christ is frankly and 
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boldly confessed as Saviour and Lord, when tempta- 
tion presses, or when companions are ignorant of, and 
indifferent to Him. The outward confession seals the 
inward choice. ‘“‘With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation ”’ (Rom. x. I0). 


XXII. NAAMAN’s SERVANT-MAID (2 Kings v. 1-109, v. 3). 


1. There are two points about this story to which the 
teacher may first of all call attention. In history, which 
deals mainly with the lot of nations, there is less mention 
of women than of men, of girls than of boys; but the less 
frequent mention does not mean that the life of women 
or girls is less significant or valuable than that of men 
or boys. And this story gives us.an instance of the un- 
obtrusive ministry and influence of women and girls. 
History, too, is mainly concerned, in so far as it deals 
with individuals, with the great, the rulers, the soldiers, 
the sages ; it takes little note of the lowly. 

But here our attention is fixed on a servant-maid; and 
we learn how a girl’s kindliness and faithfulness may secure 
for a great warrior not only health of body, but enlightening 
of the soul. The brave confession of the lowly, of whom 
the world knows little, and for whom it cares less, may 
enter as a potent force into the movement of human history. 
Neither sex nor rank need prove a hindrance to a life that 
brings blessing to others. 

2. In the narrative itself the following features may be 
emphasised :— 

(a) High position and great reputation do not, and 
cannot always secure health, and the happiness health 
may give: the mighty man of valour was a leper 
(wer. 2). 

(0) Harsh treatment and hard conditions need not 
embitter the heart, but the pitiful and kindly spirit will 
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show itself even toward those who do the injury ; the captive 
maiden is concerned about her master’s healing (ver. 3). 

(c) Faith in God and His prophet has not been destroyed 
by the maid’s trials; but even among the heathen who 
might scorn and mock that faith it is confessed. If we 
consider the enmity of Syria and Israel, and the consequent 
antagonism felt in Syria to Israel’s god, for god and people 
were embraced in one feeling, the slave maiden’s words will 
be seen to deserve the description of ‘a brave confession.” 

(ad) The eagerness with which Naaman’s wife reports 
the words to her husband, and he (according to the Greek 
translation) reports the words to the King, and the readi- 
ness of the King to send his servant for healing to the King 
of Israel do illustrate how the common human needs in 
their intensity will overcome the prejudices of race and 
religion. For the sake of healing, the God of a hostile 
nation is approached that He may show favour. 

(e) While the King of Syria ignores in his message the 
agency of the prophet of God, and commands the King 
of Israel in “‘the peremptory tone of the suzerain to his 
vassal ’’ to procure the cure of Naaman, the King of Israel 
in his perplexity and anxiety shows himself less well 
informed as to the prophet’s power than the captive 
maiden. To be indifferent to God’s presence and activity 
by His servants is often to be a ready prey to doubts and 
fears; while the knowledge that God is and works among 
men can give a quiet heart and brave spirit. 

(f) The wrath and haste of Naaman show how pride 
and prejudice may stand in the way of men claiming the 
blessing that awaits them; and how it is only humility 
and obedience that can assure the soul of its good. Is not 
the servant’s remonstrance with his master an echo of the 
words of Jesus, “Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ”’ (Matt. xviii. 3) ? 

(g) “The monotheistic confession in the mouth of a 
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heathen of that age is surprising, especially in view of the 
narrower conception implicit in ver. 17”’ (C.B., Skinner’s 
I and 2 Kings, p. 299); “and may be due to the editor 
of the narrative rather than to the original record. The 
narrower view of ver. 17 may be thus expressed: “‘ Though 
Yahveh has revealed Himself to the conscience of Naaman 
as the only genuine God, yet He can properly be wor- 
shipped only in Israelitish soil. The idea was universal ; 
and so doubtless was this particular way of giving effect 
to it”’ (Skinner, p. 300). 

(hk) Naaman’s confession of Yahveh is not only encum- 
bered by this lower conception, but he craves indulgence 
for a compromise with idolatry. ‘‘Naaman means that 
he will render to Rimmon, the state deity, the perfunctory 
homage which his position demanded, but that his heart 
will remain loyal to Yahveh. Such a case of conscience 
would no doubt require to be treated differently on the 
plane of Christian morality, where fidelity to one’s inmost 
conviction is of vital importance” (Skinner). While 
the maid’s confession leads to her master’s conversion 
to her faith in Yahveh, yet his compromise throws into 
bolder relief her constancy and her courage. 


XXIII. DANIEL’s Companions (Dan. iii. I-30, 
Mey, 56); 


1. There are few, if any, questions regarding the books of 
the Bible on which there is a greater difference between the 
traditional view and the critical view than on the Book of 
Daniel. In the one case it is included in the prophetical 
writings; its narrative portions are treated as _ literal 
history ; and it is assumed to be an almost contemporary 
account. In the other case it is assigned to the class of 
writings known as the Apocalyptic, of which the other 
instance in the Canon is the Revelation, which demand 
other methods of interpretation than the prophetical 
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writings ; its narrative parts cannot be treated as strictly 
historical; and the date that must be assigned to it is after 
the desecration of the temple in 168 B.c., at the beginning 
of the Maccabean revolt. 

“Now it was just at this crisis, this hour of mingled 
hope and despair, that the Book of Daniel ‘ appeared 
with its sword-edged utterance, its piercing exhortation 
to endure in face of the despot, and its promise, full of 
Divine joy, of near and full salvation. . . . With winged 
brevity the book gives a complete survey of the history 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth, showing the relations 
which it had hitherto sustained in Israel to the successive 
great heathen empires of the Chaldeans, Medo-Persians, 
and Greeks—in a word, towards the heathenism which 
ruled the world ; and with the finest perception it describes 
the nature and individual career of Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his immediate predecessors so far as was possible in 
view of the great events which had just occurred’ ”’ (C.B., 
Charles’ Daniel, p. xi, quoting Ewald). 

The previous history of God’s kingdom is presented in 
outline, and of its recent vicissitudes under the Syrian 
kings in greater detail in elaborate symbolic forms, unin- 
telligible to the persecutors, but understood by the perse- 
cuted, for their comfort, encouragement, and assurance 
that God’s kingdom would triumph over the hostile world. 

It is in this setting that the story told in the Reading 
Lesson must be looked at. Just as Jesus taught in 
parables, so truth is here embodied in a tale, which, 
owing to the literary character of the book as a whole, 
cannot be treated as literal history. I do not deny the 
possibility of a miraculous deliverance by God of His 
faithful witnesses, but modern scholarship is almost unani- 
mous as to the mode of interpreting the narrative; and 
the teacher can convey the lesson taught in the passage 
without asserting that it must be treated in all its details 
as fact. 
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The teacher must carefully consider how far it is wise 
and right to call the attention of his scholars to the change 
in the way of regarding this book, due to our recent know- 
ledge; I myself think the truth can be taught without 
saying much about the critical questions involved. 

2. “The object of this chapter,’’ says Charles, “is to 
encourage the Jews not to acknowledge in any way any 
heathen religion, but to hold fast at all costs to their own, 
the truth of which has been established in chap. ii., and 
to prefer death to apostasy. In such circumstances their 
confession and action were to be those of the three youths : 
“There is a God, whom we serve, who is able to deliver 
us .. . and He will deliver us out of thine hand, 
O King; but if not .. . we will not serve thy gods’” 
(vers. 17-18). (C.B., Charles’ Daniel, p. 29.) 

The details of the narrative should not be dwelt on, 
but attention may be called to these points— 

(a) The danger to conscience that arises whenever the 
State seeks to impose any particular form of religion on 
its subjects ; intolerance and persecution are the inevitable 
result ; 

(6) The readiness of accusers to come forward in times 
of persecution as a convenient opportunity of wreaking 
personal prejudice and enmity on the accused ; 

(c) The inability of the despotic ruler to understand and 
to bear with differences of conviction in his subjects ; 

(d) The courage and confidence of the accused that the 
God whom they serve can and will deliver them, and their 
determination, even if it be not His will to deliver, to 
suffer death rather than to yield; 

(e) The deliverance as an instance of God’s providence 
in guiding and guarding His people, a providence which, 
however, is not less present and active when no such 
deliverance is wrought ; His wisdom and grace must be 
trusted to determine when confession will be followed by 
deliverance, and when by martyrdom. 
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This twofold issue of confession is presented in the 
Golden Text. The believer holds the conviction not only 
that God can, but also that, if it be His gracious and 
blessed purpose, He will deliver ; but he is no less ready for 
the brave confession, should God appoint that his witness be 
sealed with blood. Faithfulness at any risk or cost is the 
lesson taught. 


XXIV. PETER AND JOHN (Acts iv. I-22, iv. 19, 20). 


1. The Jewish Church, which had been persecuted by 
the Syrian ruler in the time of the Maccdbees, in turn 
became persecutor, and the lesson records the first instance 
of the persecution of the Christian Church by the Jewish 
authorities. 

The occasion was the address of Peter and John to the 
people in Jerusalem in explanation of the cure of the 
lame man who begged at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. 
To the priestly party, consisting mostly of Sadducees, the 
apostolic witness was a challenge. ‘‘ They were incensed 
at the fact that men whom they would regard as crude 
religious demagogues were haranguing the people at all 
within the precincts sacred to official religion, but still 
more by what they gathered of the preaching itself. The 
claim that the resurrection from the dead had actually 
taken place, and that quite recently and in Jerusalem, 
in the person of Jesus—one whom they had helped to bring 
to the cross as a religious fanatic—was intolerable. It 
was bad enough to have ignorant men preaching under 
their very eyes a doctrine which they resisted (as un- 
warranted by the written Law of Moses), even when it 
was asserted by theological experts of the Pharisaic party. 
But to have it proclaimed, not as an abstract belief, but 
as a fact put beyond question in a concrete case—and 
that by men of the people, face to face with the people— 
was something far worse. It was fraught with imminent 
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danger. For this ‘risen’ Jesus was held by His adherents 
to have been thereby proved to be after all the Messiah, 
and no impostor. But such a belief, if it became general, 
seemed to spell ‘revolt from Rome,’ Roman rule being 
inconsistent with that of the Messiah of popular expecta- 
tion (cf. v. 36f., xxi. 38). And a Messianic uprising, with 
all the severity and further restriction of native authority 
which it involved, was the thing they most dreaded. Now 
this kind of preaching of Resurrection seemed, even to 
men not generally intolerant of doctrinal differences, a 
thing to be stopped at any cost’ (C.B., Bartlet’s The Acts, 
p. 163). This quotation has been given at length, as it 
puts fully and clearly the whole situation. 

2. ‘‘The question (put to the apostles in ver. 7) veils an 
attempt to bring the apostles to admit the use of some 
magical name or formula of incantation, which might be 
construed as a violation of Deut. xiii. I-5, or of some 
part of the traditional law then in use ”’ (p. 165). 

Peter’s answer is a summary repetition of the previous 
teaching to which such objection was felt. The charge of 
rejecting the Messiah is pressed home; the fact of the 
Resurrection is asserted, and the universal Saviourhood 
is claimed for Christ. 

The impression made is described in ver. 13. ‘‘ The exact 
shade of meaning in this verse may be brought out thus, 
“Now as they contemplated (as the defence proceeded) 
the frankness of speech of Peter and John, and perceived at 
a glance that they were men of no learning or training 
(7.e. in the technical study of the Law), they began to 
wonder (at the simple but telling force of their argument) 
and to take notice of the circumstance that they had 
been in the society of Jesus, who though ‘ unlearned’ had 
shown such bold and forceful originality before them. 

“The unusual quality of these plain men set them think- 
ing, and they found a clue in what they remembered of the 
strange power of their Master, the artisan Prophet of 
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Nazareth. They were what they were, because they 
had been His companions” (p. 166). So may the judges 
have reasoned ; but we can add from the record in Acts, 
that not the earthly companionship alone, but also the 
certainty of the Risen Lord inspired their confidence and 
courage. 

To avoid a breach with the people the authorities 
resolved to silence the apostles by a solemn warning, not 
knowing what manner of men they were dealing with. 
“Tn one particular only do the apostles seem to have 
complied with their wishes, and this more by accident than 
by their own intentions. For, owing to the shyness of the 
people about transgressing the wishes of the chief priests in 
their own sacred domain, the temple area, we hear no 
more for awhile (see v. 20, 25) of public preaching ‘in 
Solomon’s portico,’ though the Christians still met there, 
as before ”’ (p. 167). 

Of the bold answer of the apostles that God must be 
obeyed rather than man it has been fitly said, ‘“‘ How 
heartening an example would this be for those who were 
hesitating, for fear of persecution; when Acts was written ! 
It has been an inspiration and a rallying-call to conscience 
for untold generations since that day” (p. 168). For the 
apostles to witness the death and rising again, the Saviour- 
hood and Lordship of Jesus Christ was the trust and task 
from God, that must be discharged at whatever cost in 
defiance of, and disobedience to, man. 


XXV. Paut (Acts xxvi. I-29, xxvi. 29). 


1. When Paul came to Jerusalem at the close of his 
travels and labours the Christian Church was no longer 
persecuted by the Jewish rulers ; but Paul himself was an 
object of suspicion and hate, not only to his fellow-country- 
men, but even to some of his fellow-believers. 

His defence of the freedom of the Gentiles, and his de- 
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liverance of them from the yoke of the Jewish law were 
bitterly resented ; and he was charged with teaching “all 
men everywhere against the people, and the law, and this 
place (the temple),” and with bringing Greeks also into 
the temple, ‘‘and so defiling this holy place’ (xxi. 28), ‘<a 
charge false indeed, but not unnatural in enraged partisans ” 
(C.B., Bartlet’s Acts, p. 339). 

Removed, on account of the plot to assassinate him, from 
Jerusalem to Cesarea, the seat of the Roman government, 
he had appeared before the procurator Felix, and had been 
kept in bonds, though not proved guilty of any charge, for 
two years, until Felix was replaced by Festus. 

When on his trial before Festus, Paul, doubtful of 
obtaining justice from a governor anxious to keep on good 
terms with the Jewish authorities, had appealed to Cesar, 
had demanded as a Roman citizen that his case should be 
referred to the highest tribunal in the Empire. He was 
waiting to be sent to Rome, when the visit of the Jewish 
king, Agrippa I., gave the Roman governor a desired 
opportunity to use his visitor’s fuller knowledge of 
Jewish affairs that he might gain fuller light on the, to 
him, bewildering case, and so be able to frame a more dis- 
tinct charge against the prisoner. The lesson is Paul’s 
defence before Agrippa. 

2. “The defence which Paul made before King Agrippa 
consisted mainly in a résumé of his own personal history and 
religious experience. Paul points out that at one time he 
shared the views which were held by his opponents, and 
thought ‘that he ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth.’ He then proceeds to show 
how his attitude had been completely changed by the 
revelation which came to him on the road to Damascus, 
recounting the story of his conversion. This is the third 
account of Paul’s conversion which is given in the Acts, the 
other two being in chaps. ix. and xxii. 

“There are some important points of difference between 
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the account here and that which Paul gives in chap. xxii., 
the most striking perhaps being the fact that here in vers. 
16-18 Paul ascribes to Christ the message which in xxii. 14 
he puts in the mouth of Ananias”’ (W.N.T., Andrews’ 
The Acts, p. 280). 

3. In this speech may be noticed— 

(a) The courtesy of Paul, which, however, keeps within 
the limits of strict truthfulness; for he “recognises that 
in speaking before Agrippa he is defending himself before 
one who is acquainted with Jewish thought and customs, 
and arguments which would be quite unintelligible to the 
mind of a Roman procurator will carry weight with 
Agrippa.” 

(b) He assumes a conciliatory attitude to his own nation ; 
he himself before his conversion did what his opponents 
and accusers were now doing; once his piety and his 
patriotism led him the same way as theirs was now doing. 
In both these respects, his courtesy and his conciliatory 
tone, Paul is an example worth following, when Christ 
is being confessed before His foes. Courage and fidelity 
lose nothing by being allied with considerateness. 

(c) The story of the conversion itself need not be dealt 
with in any detail, as it has already been the subject of the 
sixth lesson. The proverb, “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the goads,” is found in Greek and Latin ; but does 
not occur in the accounts in chaps. ix., xxii.; and “ ac- 
cordingly it probably represents no words actually heard 
at his conversion, but the spirit of the situation in terms 
fitted to Gentile hearers.” In vers. 16-18 there is another 
adaptation to his hearers, “‘ to whom Ananias and his in- 
terview with Paul were of little moment. Hence, for the 
sake of rhetorical simplicity, he makes the revelation at 
his conversion shade off into kindred revelations which came 
to him somewhat later” (C.B., Bartlet’s The Acts, p. 364). 
The account of his conversion is given so as to make the 
most effective appeal to his hearers, and so show that he 
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had adequate reason for changing his mind ; he was not less 
pious or patriotic a Jew than before; but he could not be 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision. 

(zd) The effect on Festus is well caught in Ramsay’s 
paraphrase of his words, “ Paul, Paul, you are a great 
philosopher, but you have no common sense.”’ : From him 
Paul turns to Agrippa, who can understand his argument, 
with fervent appeal for his assent; but “ Agrippa’s reply 
shows the man of the world, with his ability to parry a 
home -thrust with a good-humoured jest about Paul’s 
‘short cut’ to making Christians” (p. 366). Paul’s 
earnestness meets with ignorance and indifference; and 
yet he repeats his appeal for a decision. 


XXVI. Antipas, “My FAITHFUL MARTYR” 
(Rev. ii. I-17, ii. 10). 


1. The Letters to the Seven Churches bring us into the 
very thought and life of the Christian Churches of Asia at 
the close of the first century. 

(a) Each letter has ‘“‘a double aspect, frst. as addressed 
to an individual historical church, and reflecting the 
character and situation of the church to which it is ad- 
dressed, and secondly as directed to the churches in a 
representative capacity, and together standing for the 
whole church, and reflecting the strength and weakness, 
the victories and shortcomings, which characterise the 
Church of Christ wherever it may be found. 

(b) ‘‘ Each Epistle begins with the same command to 
write to the angel of the church, and with the same 
phrase, ‘These things saith.’ Each Epistle proceeds to 
describe the speaker under one aspect of His power, then to 
characterise the church addressed in a clause beginning, ‘I 
know,’ then develops the description into an exhortation 
either to repentance or to steadfastness, and culminates in 
a promise ‘to him that overcometh.’ Each Epistle also 
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contains towards the close the solemn warning, ‘ He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the 
churches.’ ” 

(c) ““‘In none of the three (first) cases is the church 
perfect, but in none is she really faithless to her trust. 
She is in danger; she needs to be perfected by suffering ; 
by suffering she is perfected; but she knows that he who 
will be the friend of the world is the enemy of God, and the 
enemies of God are her enemies’ (Milligan). In the second 
group the churches as a whole seem to have been faithless ; 
it is only a remnant which is acknowledged as faithful” 
(C.B., Scott’s The Revelation, pp. 135-136). These notes 
will explain the setting of the heroic figures to which our 
attention is called. 

2. Confining our regard to his immediate surroundings 
in Pergamum, we observe that ‘‘ the most striking thing 
about this church was its situation of perilous difficulty and 
danger, expressed in the words ‘where Satan’s throne is,’”’ 
a phrase best explained in reference to “the dominant 
worship of the Roman emperor—the diabolical identifica- 
tion of the false worship of a man with political duty 
and patriotism. It was the refusal of the Christians 
to pay the proper respect to the emperors, by performing 
the prescribed acts of ritual and worship in the imperial 
religion, that formed the test by which they could be 
detected, and the reason why they were outlawed ; their 
refusal was interpreted as a proof of disloyalty and treason, 
for it was a refusal to acquiesce in, and to be members 
of, the imperial unity. Pergamum, as the chief centre of 
the imperial worship for the province, was the seat and 
“the throne of Satan’”’ (Ramsay). 

Regarding Antipas himself “ nothing is known, or the 
events with which his name was connected, beyond what 
may be inferred from this verse, viz. that in some per- 
secution which had befallen the Christians at Pergamum, 
one at least of their number, Antipas, had been tortured, 
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not accepting deliverance, and was ‘ faithful unto death’ ”’ 
(C.B., Scott’s The Revelation, pp. 142-143). 

3. The significance of-this seemingly casual reference 
to Antipas should be emphasised. ‘“‘ Antipas is named 
because he was the first of the martyrs of Asia. Rome’s 
traditional policy was that of toleration, and in Acts we 
find the Roman magistrate defending the apostles. It 
was a new thing to see a man tried by judicial proceedings 
and put to death for his faith. While Antipas suffered 
at Pergamum, he may have been brought here from some 
other town to stand his trial. The alternative was to con- 
form to the State religion or receive sentence of death. 
The reference points back to some distance of time, and 
in the interval others may have shared the same fate ; 
but its mention is evidence of the sensation this first 
martyrdom aroused, especially in Pergamum, where the 
trial and death occurred. Such a fiery ordeal had not 
made these Christians deny the faith” (W.N.T., Ramsay’s 
The Revelation, p. 74). The Church of Pergamum was 
ready, if need be, to join Antipas in his “‘ brave confession.” 

4. Stephen, the first martyr, had been a victim of mob 
violence. James the apostle was slain by order of Herod, 
who sought thereby to please the Jews. It is probable 
that Peter and Paul both laid down their lives in the 
Neronian persecution, which was, ‘‘ however, not a strictly 
religious persecution, like those under the later emperors ; 
it originated in a public calamity which was wantonly 
charged upon the innocent Christians ”’ (Schaff’s Apostolic 
Christianity, p. 378). The first persecution in which 
Christians were put to death for their faith was that in 
the time of Domitian, and in the noble company of martyrs 
Antipas holds this foremost place. 


WARS 
PERILS OF THE WAY. 


Memory Passages.—Ps. i., cxix. I-16. 


i. THE youth or maiden who has entered on the Christian 
life is needing to be forewarned, and so forearmed, against 
the ‘‘ perils of the way.’ Ignorance is not innocence, 
and knowledge is not defilement. The child, guided and 
guarded by parents and teachers, need not know the 
evils which are in the world; but the adolescent, who is 
beginning to earn a living out in the world, it may be 
even away from home, without the defences and restraints 
of home, must be told what temptations will assail, what 
dangers threaten the character, what struggles must be 
waged for God and goodness. Many have fallen victims 
to the enslavement of the flesh and the allurement of the 
world because sin was allowed to take them unaware. 

This teaching must, of course, be given with discretion ; 
the imagination must not be polluted by too vivid pictures 
of vice, but the conscience must be trained to be quick 
to detect the approach of evil, and the will to resist its 
attack. 

There is, it is to be feared, not nearly enough attention 
given in the Sunday Schools to the necessary lessons in 
duty and discipline, and so young people grow up morally 
untaught and untrained. 

The series of lessons here offered is not intended to be 
exhaustive, but rather suggestive of the perils of the 


way; although those moral evils have been selected which 
&3 
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most need to be exposed so as to be avoided, and of 
which the Bible offers striking illustrations. 

2. The Memory Lesson, Ps. i., most appropriately 
introduces this group of lessons, for it presents simply 
and strongly the contrast of the two ways of ‘“ good and 
evil, light and darkness, life and death, the blessing and. 
the curse which surely attach to the righteous and the 
wicked” (C.B., Davison’s The Psalms, i. p. 47). The 
thoughts the teacher may dwell on are— 

(1) That conduct has consequences; that there are 
physical, social, and moral rewards or penalties of action 
as it is good or bad, and that it is wisdom to have regard 
to these; but 

(2) That hope of reward or fear of penalty cannot be 
the dominant motive of a genuinely and intensely Christian 
life, but rather the constraining love of Christ ; and 

(3) That the sequence of righteousness and prosperity 
or of wickedness and adversity in this life is not as in- 
variable or inevitable as the Psalm represents, for in 
history sinners have triumphed and saints have been 
persecuted. The Book of Job raises the problem of the 
sufferings of the righteous, and leaves it unsolved, teaching 
only submission to God’s inscrutable will. Christ solves 
the problem in His sacrifice for man’s salvation, the 
supreme instance of the suffering of the saints for the 
good of sinners. 

3. The verses from Ps. cxix. (1-16) are all concerned 
about the guidance God has given men for the way of 
life in His revelation. ‘‘ This Psalm of 176 verses con- 
sists of a string of short sayings resembling proverbs, 
dealing with the value of God’s word, and the happiness 
' that comes from its study and observance. According 
to the Massorah, the law of the revealed will of Jehovah 
is referred to under some name or other in every verse 
except the 122nd. The Psalm is to a large extent an 
anthology of sayings current at the time, though the 
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individual note has been introduced throughout, and 
many of the proverbs incorporated have no doubt been 
edited so as to make them reflect their age. There is but 
little logical connection. That which holds the verses 
together is the external bond of the letters of the alphabet, 
each letter having eight verses given to it, the key-letter 
beginning each of the eight verses’ (C.B., Davison’s The 
Psalms, ii. p. 119). 

The first eight verses may be described by the phrase, 
“desire for uprightness through obedience,”’ and the second 
by the phrase, “longing to know and keep the law.” For 
the adolescents ver. 9 is the most significant, as the 
question to be frankly and thoroughly asked, “‘ Whereby 
can a young man (or woman) keep his (or her) course of 
- life pure, so that he (or she) may guard it according to thy 
word ?”’ and ‘‘ the answer is obvious from the context ; 
see especially vers. 5, 10.” 

The teacher may point out— 

(x1) That we have even a better and surer guide than the 
Jewish law in the teaching and example of the Lord Jesus 
Christe 

(2) That admiration for and obedience to the law is 
replaced for the Christian by companionship with and 
following of our Saviour ; and 

(3) That there is given to us the Spirit of God so dwelling 
and working within us that our life is not merely keeping 
the letter of an outward commandment, but an inward 
change into growing likeness to Christ. 


XXVITI. AvarIce (2 Kings v. 20-27 ; Luke xii. 13-21, 
Xii, 15). 
1. The first class reading deals with the Curse of Gehazi. 
‘ The sight of Naaman’s wealth had excited the cupidity 
of Gehazi, and he resolves to secure a portion of it for him- 
self. By a cleverly concocted story he easily moves the 
generous Syrian to give him double the very large sum of 
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money he had ventured to ask. But on re-entering his 
master’s presence he finds that even his secret purposes 
are discerned, and that no evasion can screen him from 
the doom he has deserved. Under the prophet’s 
withering rebuke the leprosy which is to cleave to his 
seed for ever breaks out upon him” (C.B., Skinner’s 
I and 2 Kings, p. 300). Outward penalty does not often 
follow so swiftly on offence, but moral deterioration 
results inevitably from every sin. 

In the case of Gehazi this moral deterioration may be 
noted in the following ways :— 

(1) His master’s generosity does not rebuke his covetous- 
ness, but even incurs his censure ; 

(2) He does not shrink from compromising his master’s 
reputation by making the request in his name ; 

(3) As often, deceit goes hand in hand with greed : dis- 
honesty is often the necessary agent of avarice ; 

(4) One lie leads to another: the deception of Naaman 
has to be covered by the deception, which, however, fails, 
of his master. 

2. As regards the second class reading “the passage is 
found in Luke only. The appeal to Jesus to settle a 
quarrel about property is the occasion for a warning against 
covetousness, which is enforced by the Parable of the 
Rich Fool. Even if the man who made the appeal had 
been wronged, Jesus censured the anxiety about earthly 
goods which suggested such a use of His authority as a 
teacher. He steadily refused to interfere in secular affairs. 
His interest, purpose, and authority were in another realm 
—God’s rule in the soul of man” (W.N.T., Garvie’s St. 
Luke, pp. 227-228). 

The Golden Text, ver. 15, conveys the lesson of the 
parable. The Greek of this verse runs thus: “‘‘ For not 
on a man’s abundance consisteth his life from the things 
which he possesseth.’ Even though a man has plenty, 
it is not in what he owns that his true life lies. That is 
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the probable meaning. Less probable is the interpreta- 
tion. Though a man be rich, yet his life is not one of his 
possessions-—that is, he has no control over it. Yet the 
parable does illustrate this particular point. The truth 
taught is that the worth of a man’s life does not depend 
on his wealth, or that wealth cannot prolong life ”’ (p. 228). 

What is implicit in the parable, that the man who finds 
his joy in earthly good is likely to be forgetful of and 
careless in regard to the heavenly good, is made explicit 
in Jesus’ declaration: ‘“‘ No man can serve two masters : 
for either he will hate the one, and love the.other : or else 
he will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon ” (Matt. vi. 24). 

There are three reasons against avarice—- 

(a) It involves, as the case of Gehazi shows, manifold 
moral deterioration. 

(b) It is folly, for it seeks satisfaction where no permanent 
satisfaction may be found, and misses the true and worthy 
end of life, as the parable of the Rich Fool proves. 

(c) It cannot be combined with, and so can only usurp 
the place of that service of God in, which man’s highest 
good can alone be found. 

3. It may at first sight appear as if the peril of avarice 
were not likely to beset the way of the adolescents, as 
it is rather a vice of more advanced years; but three 
reasons for the warning against it even at this early age 
may be given— 

(a) The young people are beginning their life’s work, 
and are going out into business. The aim which will be 
put before them is to get on in the world, and that com- 
monly means to make money. They are going into 
surroundings in which what Carlyle called the cash nexus 
is dominant. It is therefore urgent that from the -first 
they be taught that making money is not the sole end of 
life, and not even a worthy aim for living. 

(6) Probably young people do not care for the money 
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itself ; for miserliness is a vice of age rather than of youth ; 
but they do care, and care very much, for the things money 
can buy—the pleasures, the position, the power which it can 
secure to its possessors. To-day especially there are so 
many enjoyments which money alone can secure that the 
temptation for young people to desire money as a means, 
if not an end, is very great. Even for the sake of doing 
good, money may be desired. 

(c) There is one very perilous form avarice assumes to- 
day, i.e. betting and gambling. The teacher should lay 
down the principle that it is absolutely wrong to take 
money from others unless as. wages for services rendered, 
or a gift in token of affection. In any other way money 
is dishonestly acquired. In betting or gambling one man 
wants to be enriched at the cost of another, even though 
he risks the other’s gaining at his loss; on both sides the 
transaction is anti-social, immoral. (See Mackenzie’s 
The Ethics of Gambling.) 


XXVIII. Pripe (Dan. iv. 28-37 ; Acts xii. I-4, 18-25 ; 
Prov. xvi. 18). 


1. In dealing with Lesson 23 the views of modern 
scholarship regarding the Book of Daniel were briefly 
indicated, and need not here be repeated. Of this fourth 
chapter there are two forms, one in the Aramaic dialect 
and not the Hebrew, and another in the Greek translation 
(the LXX). In the Aramaic the first three verses make the 
next thirty-four an edict of Nebuchadnezzar to all his 
subjects ; in the Greek these are found at the end of the 
chapter, and so the remainder is not treated as part of the 
edict. Dr. Charles thinks the Greek the original form. 
Troubled by a dream, Nebuchadnezzar summoned all who 
professed to be able to interpret; but on their failure 
he turned to Daniel, who gave the correct interpretation. 
“Within a year the dream was fulfilled, and the king 
driven forth to live with the beasts of the field (28-33). 
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At the end of seven times the king’s reason returned unto 
him, and he was restored unto his kingdom, and so he 
praised and honoured and extolled the God of heaven 
(34-37) ’ (C.B., Charles’ Daniel, p. 37). 

The details of the story are not to be dwelt upon; but 
the emphasis is to be put on the forgetfulness of God 
that was implied in the king’s boastfulness about himself. 
In his self-sufficiency he forgot his dependence on God, 
and so the calamity of madness came on him, until he was 
humble enough on the recovery of his reason to confess 
his error, and glorify God as he ought. The connection 
between prosperity, pride, and impiety has again and again 
been shown in human history to be very close. 

2. Another illustration of the same connection ‘is seen 
in the career of Herod Agrippa 1. ‘In 41 the whole of 
Palestine, for the first time since the death of Herod the 
Great in 4 B.C., was united under a single sovereign, who 
made Jerusalem the centre of his government. Agrippa 
was naturally anxious to win popular favour with his 
Jewish subjects, and it was for this reason that he made 
an attempt to stamp out Christianity at Jerusalem. 

‘Luke only records two incidents in connection with the 
persecution : (1) the murder of James, the son of Zebedee ; 
(2) the imprisonment of Peter” (W.N.T., Andrews’ 
The Acts, p. 157). Had Herod not been the persecutor, 
it is not probable that Luke would have recorded his fate 
as he does in vers. 18-25. 

A full account of this event is found also in Josephus. 
“Luke and Josephus are in essential agreement, though | 
the resemblances are not sufficiently minute to warrant 
the conclusion that the former borrowed his account from 
the latter. The main differences between the two accounts 
are : (1) Josephus says nothing about the occasion of the visit 
to Cesarea ; (2) Luke gives the impression that Agrippa’s 
death happened immediately ; Josephus, on the other hand, 
states that an interval of five days elapsed”’ (p. 163). 
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While Luke’s phrase, “eaten of worms,” is not “‘ found 
in Josephus’ account, it is in itself consistent therewith. 
It has a parallel, however, in the death of Herod the 
Great as found in Josephus (Anf. xvii. 6.5), and yet earlier 
in that of Antiochus Epiphanes in 2 Macc. xx. 9, a stock 
picture of the impious man’s end” (C.B., Bartlet’s 
Acts, p. 252). 

Herod’s impiety was greater even than Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s, as he professed to be a worshipper of the God of 
Israel, the one God over all, and not only forgot God in 
boastfulness, but accepted a flattery that put him on an 
equality with God. 

Both stories illustrate the Golden Text as to the doom 
that sometimes swiftly falls on pride. It must be recog- 
nised, however, that the connection is not always so 
immediate or so apparent as in these two instances. 
But pride does always bring moral peril. 

3. The practical application of the lesson to the scholars 
must enforce this truth. A not infrequent characteristic 
of youth passing into manhood or womanhood is self- 
conceit and self-confidence. The youth thinks he knows 
more, and judges more wisely, than he does. The counsels 
of parents and teachers are thought old-fashioned, too 
strait-laced, not liberal and tolerant enough for the world 
as it now actually is. The youth also feels himself stronger 
than he is really ; he imagines he can withstand tempta- 
tion more vigorously and victoriously than he can; and 
so he inclines to run moral risks. He wants to see some- 
thing of the world, and believes that he can escape the 
dangers that such a course brings. Accordingly he inclines 
to a false independence in opinion and in behaviour. 

What needs to be urged is his insufficiency, his need 
of depending on God for guidance and guardianship, 
a divine help that may often come in human counsel 
and example. Humility is the Christian grace that alone 
can save from the perils of pride. 
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XXIX. INTEMPERANCE (Gen. ix. 20-21; I Kings xvi. 
8-10, xx, 12-20; Esth. 1 t=12 - fea a. 22-29 
Dan. v. 1-6; Amos iv. I-3; vi. 1-8; Joel i. 5] 
Prov. xx. I, xxiii. 20-21, 29-35; Isa. xxviii. I-7 ; 
FColea 27): 7 


I. The instances offered in the Bible of the evils of 
intemperance are so numerous that most of them must 
be merely mentioned. 

Noah’s drunkenness made him contemptible in the eyes 
of his son, and although the story dwells on the curse 
upon filial irreverence, it also suggests that self-indulgence 
must involve the loss of the respect of others (Gen. ix. 
20-21). 

The murder of Elah, when drunk, by Zimri shows what 
risks of personal injury the sin brings with it (1 Kings xvi. 
8-10). 

How public safety and honour may be endangered 
by the drunkard’s disregard of his obligations is illustrated 
by the defeat and rout of Ben-hadad and his allies at 
the hands of Israel (xx. 12-20). 

How the sense of respect for womanhood, for the honour 
of a wife even, may be lost, when wine has stolen away 
reason and conscience, appears in the indignity which 
Ahasuerus sought to inflict on Vashti his queen (Esth. i. 
I-12). 

Forgetfulness of God and disregard of duty to man 
are denounced by Isaiah as the results of self-indulgence 
in drink (v. II-12, 22-23). 

How profane and impious wine can make the heart of 
man is shown in Belshazzar’s use of the sacred vessels 
of the temple to give greater splendour to his debauch 
(Dan. v. I-6). 

Amos (iv. I-3) gives a terrible picture of the degradation 
through self-indulgence of the great ladies of the Northern 
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Kingdom, who encouraged their lords to oppress and defraud 
that they might get the means for indulging their vices. 
He also denounces the insensibility to God’s dealings in 
judgment with men, and the indifference to the wrongs, 
sufferings, and perils of the people of “the notable men, 
the chief of the nations,” and traces both to self-indulgence 
(vi. 1-8). 

And Joel (i. 5) utters a woe on those who, finding their 
joy in drinking, will by God’s judgment be deprived of 
this means of enjoyment. 

It is sometimes said that the Bible has little to say 
about the evils of intemperance; but these illustrations 
serve to show in how manifold ways it warns against 
this sin. The teacher must not use all these instances, 
but may make the selection that seems most suitable for 
his scholars. 

2. The Book of Proverbs in its warnings against the 
use of strong drink even—for it does not confine itself 
to condemnation of drunkenness—very fully presents the 
consequences of this self-indulgence. It is folly to be led 
from the right path by wine or strong drink, for it either 
“causes men to scoff and brawl, or the wine itself acts 
towards men as scoffers and brawlers do”’ (xx. 1) (C.B., 
Martin’s Proverbs, p. 122). Gluttony is associated with 
drunkenness as the cause of poverty and drowsiness 
(xxiii. 20-21). ‘‘In the Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
iii. 16, we find morning sleep and midday wine associated 
as two of the means of destruction’”’ (p. 146). 

The longer passage dealing with this theme (vers. 29-35) 
not only describes the common effects of drunkenness, 
but it presents three considerations on which the teacher 
may lay stress— 

(a) The pleasantness of the beginning of the habit, 
and the terribleness of its advance (vers. 31, 32); 

(b) The distortion both of imagination and intellect 
that drunkenness produces (vers. 33, 34). (For strange 
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things the margin of the R.V. reads “‘ strange women,” but 
this rendering, according to Martin,“ arises from the fact 
that in the original the form is feminine, but the connection 
between drunkenness and lust, though original, does not 
appear to be here in question,” p. 168) ; 

(c) The tyrannousness of the fully developed habit 
(ver. 35). (The drunkard when he recovers his conscious- 
ness at once makes “ the terrible resolve to return to his 
debauchery whenever he has the power.”’) 

Isaiah’s woe on the drunkards of Ephraim (xxvii. I-7) 
shows how widespread the evil was ; not the nobles only, but 
even the priests and prophets were unfit for their functions in 
the nation’s life because “gone astray through strong drink.” 

3. So great are the evils of drunkenness, so manifold 
are the temptations to take strong drink, so secret and 
subtle, and therefore the more dangerous, is the growth of 
the habit of drinking, so almost inevitable for many con- 
stitutions and temperaments is the descent to the condi- 
tion of bondage, so difficult is the escape from the fetters 
once forged, that each lad or maiden should be urged to 
total abstinence for his or her own sake. That appeal may 
be reinforced by, but should not be neglected for the 
appeal to give a good example to others, who may be in 
even greater peril from this great sin. (See Garvie’s 
The Ethics of Temperance.) 


XXX. SENSUALITY (Gen. xxxix. I-16; Judg. xvi. 7-22; 
2 Sam. xXil. I-15; Matt. v. 27-32; 1 Cor. vi. 12-20; 
Judg. xvi. 4-22 ; Matt. v. 20). 


1. A lesson on this subject has been included in this 
series, as it is one of the perils of the way, and one against 
which youth is often left unwarned, although the conse- 
quences of such neglect may be very serious. But I 
recognise that there is for the teacher a greater difficulty 
in dealing with it than with any of the other subjects. 
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Opinion among moralists is divided as to whether the 
peril should or should not be frankly spoken of; on the 
one hand the imagination, and through it the appetite, 
may be stimulated by any indelicate treatment, when such 
stimulation is even physically injurious, and the innate 
delicacy of youth or maiden may be offended by public 
speech on what is felt to be too intimately personal a 
matter to be so spoken of ; on the other hand, the adoles- 
cent may through ignorance be betrayed into sin, or know- 
ledge may come to him in such gross forms as to pollute 
the mind rather than to fortify the will. 

The balance of opinion among those who have given 
serious thought to the question seems to incline towards 
speech as less perilous than silence. The duty rests primarily 
with parents; but if they neglect it, or are incompetent 
rightly to discharge it, it may fall on the Sunday-school 
teacher. . 

It may be desirable, however, for the teacher to give the 
warning needed in private conversation rather than public 
instruction, and even in cases of very sensitive lads or 
maidens a wise and kindly letter may be even better 
than any speech. But the teacher must realise how great 
a responsibility is incurred, and individual dealing should 
not be attempted without the consent of the parents. 

If the circumstances of the scholars, known to the teacher, 
are such as to make it probable that the scholars may know 
more of the evil than even the teacher, such reticence is no 
longer necessary, and there may be frank instruction, 
solemn warning, and earnest entreaty, it may be even in 
the class. It is evident that on such a question a man only 
can speak to boys and a woman to girls, and that it should 
not be mentioned in a mixed class. The mode of pre- 
sentation must also vary for the two sexes. (See Youth 
and Sex in ‘‘ The People’s Books.”’) 

2. The Bible passages referred to should not be 
discussed in detail. 
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The story of Joseph may be but mentioned to show how 
loyalty to man and fidelity to God alike forbid yielding 
to temptation (Gen. xxxix. I-16). 

The story of Samson shows how physical strength 
avails not when there is the moral weakness of such self- 
indulgence (Judg. xvi. 4-22). 

The story of David proves how far a man, in other re- 
spects good and godly, may fall, and be insensible of 
how far he has fallen, when he lets appetite prevail over 
prudence, honour, and principle (2 Sam. xii. I-15). 

Jesus’ teaching in Matt. v. 27-32 enjoins the necessity 
at any cost of keeping the imagination pure, as the imagina- 
tion excites the desire, and the desire often issues in the 
deed of impurity. The sights seen, the words heard, the 
books read must be clean to keep the mind clean, if the 
life is to be kept spotlessly clean also. For Jesus no sacrifice 
seemed too great to keep the soul clean. 

In the passage in I Cor. vi. 12-20, Paul, in accordance 
with the manners of his time and surroundings, uses plainer 
language than our present habits allow, and it is not 
necessary for the teacher to break through this reserve. 
The truth taught can be expressed without any offence 
to the most delicate and sensitive. The Christian’s relation 
to Christ is so intimate that even his body is to be used 
only for His service and to His glory, that it may be 
moved only by His Spirit; and all impurity in thought or 
deed is inconsistent with this relation to Him. 

3. In a volume such as this it would be out of place to 
deal in any cetail with the kind of instruction which can be 
given regarding the natural function which is abused in 
sensuality, but which may be moralised and spiritualised 
in Christian marriage. But to teachers of youths I would 
offer this counsel (teachers of maidens must seek the 
advice of an experienced woman who has dealt with this 
perplexing problem): Let the appeal be to the lad’s 
chivalry and loyalty. 
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The fatherhood that is possible to him is a trust to be 
solemnly guarded against any abuse, for the good of the 
children that may be-begotten. The husbandhood into 
which he may enter is a trust that demands his treatment 
of all women with the honour that he would desire shown 
to the woman who will be his wife. His own manhood, 
of which fatherhood and husbandhood are divinely given 
privileges and responsibilities, is a trust to be guarded 
against everything that would lower its moral worth. 


XXXI. Envy (Gen. xxxvii. 1-28; Matt. xx. 20-28; 
Jas. ii. 16. 


1. Two reasons are given for the feeling of the brethren 
to Joseph— 

(a) He brought the evil report of them to his father ; 
and he was the favourite of his father, who showed his 
partiality for him by giving him a princely robe; and 
therefore his brothers hated him (2-4). A coat of many 
colours is “‘a mistranslation adopted from the LXX; the 
correct reading is that of the R.V. margin, ‘a long 
garment with sleeves,’ such as that worn by persons of 
distinction ”’ (C.B., Bennett’s Genesis, p. 337). 

(b) Joseph not only dreamed, but told his dream, that 
he would be chief among his brethren, and even over his 
parents ; and his brethren envied him (5-I1). 

(c) When, coming on an errand from his father, he was 
put into their power, they resolved to kill him; but 
“Judah saves his life,” and “ Reuben persuades them to 
put him in a pit alive, intending to take him out and 
send him home.” Finally he was sold as a slave into 
Egypt ; and when the father received his robe, which the 
brethren had stained with goat’s blood, he concluded that 
he must have been torn to pieces, and mourned him as 
dead. Joseph provoked envy by his father’s partiality for 
him, of which he took full advantage, and by his own 
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conceit about his superiority to his brethren. These 
points should be emphasised, as it is as much a duty to 
avoid giving occasion for envy as to abstain from the 
indulgence of envy. 

2. Salome with her two sons James and John came 
doing obeisance to Jesus. ‘‘ She wished Him to commit 
Himself beforehand after the large manner of an 
Oriental despot,” for she believed with them that “the 
long-expected denouement was at hand. He was going 
up to Jerusalem, and He would fling off His disguise and 
flash forth in His royal splendour as the Messianic King. 
Then would come the distribution of honours, and she 
thought to snatch advantages for her sons by this trick. 

“Tt is a striking instance of the invincibility of prejudice 
that after the Lord’s plain and repeated intimations the 
disciples should still and right on to the end have clung 
to this secular ideal ”’ (20-21). As the mother “ was only 
the mouthpiece” of the sons, ‘“‘ Jesus addresses them, 
setting the reality before them—a cup of suffering, a 
baptism of blood. They answered lightly, thinking He 
was challenging their courage to bear their part in the 
short, sharp conflict which would prelude the accession 
to the throne of David.” 

But he was looking ahead to the persecution and 
martyrdom He foresaw for His followers. These brethren 
‘were to share His cup—John in Patmos, and James by 
the hand of Herod Agrippa” (Acts xii. 2); but their 
request could not be granted, for “the honours of the 
kingdom are not given, but won ”’ (vers. 22-23). 

When the other disciples heard of the conversation “ the 
attempt to oust them provoked their selfish passions. 
Jesus was grieved, and read them a lesson on the kingdom’s 
ideal of greatness, making now Himself, as before He 
had made a child (xviii. 1-4) their model ”’ (24-28) (W.N.T., 
Smith’s St. Matthew, pp. 166-167). The ambition of the 
two brothers provoked the indignation of the remaining 
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disciples. The evil effect of ambition, rivalry, envy on 
every community is well expressed in the Golden Text 
(Jas. ili. 16), ‘“ Where jealousy and partisanship are, there 
is disorder and every vile deed.” 

3. If even in the family and in the company of disciples 
selfish aims and hopes with the unkindly feelings to others 
which these must bring could spring up and grow, how 
much more in the world, where there are no restraints of 
natural affection or a common personal devotion ! 

The young are passing into a society where there is a 
severe, if not fierce, struggle for existence; where inequali- 
ties of condition are flagrant; where the prizes often go 
not to the most deserving but to the least scrupulous ; 
where reputation and success do not correspond with 
ability and conduct. They are in danger of being caught 
up and carried. away in the current of the struggle for 
existence, of seeking their own gain at the loss of others, 
of resenting any good that falls to another and not to them- 
selves ; if they do not get on as well as they wished and 
hoped, they may get embittered, especially against those 
who have outstripped them in the race. 

The warning against envy is urgently needed by them, 
lest the very brightness of their life be overshadowed by 
the gloom of discontent and distrust of their fellow-men. 
Humility that will keep them from thinking of themselves 
more highly than they ought to think; charity that will 
think no evil and all the good it can of their fellow-men ; 
and generosity that will desire the good of others as of 
self—these are the antidotes to the insidious poison of 
envy in the soul. 


XXXII. ANGER (Jonah iv.; Matt. v. 21-26; Luke ix. 
49-56; Acts xxiii. I-5 ; Eph. iv. 26). 


1. Envy is a permanent mood of evil towards another ; 
anger is a temporary emotion : it is evil feeling not held in 


» 
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check, but bursting bounds; not repressed, but expressed 
with more or less violence. 

(a) Because his prediction against Nineveh was unfulfilled, 
and judgment was averted by penitence, Jonah was angry. 
Why? “Jonah’s grief is not that of wounded amour 
propre, but a patriotic indignation that Israel’s foes should 
be spared. To learn to rejoice in the pardon of one’s 
enemies and aliens, is to go further than the Old Testament 
and to reach the New. The Book of Jonah has anticipated 
the days of the Son of Man when it condemns Jonah for 
this limited religion of patriotism and demands that he 
should rejoice in the pardon and salvation of any man” 
(C.B., Horton’s Minor Prophets, p. 213). He is taught 
“by his regret for the withering of a useful plant how 
much more his compassion should be kindled for conscious 
beings, even children and cattle” (p. 214). 

(6) In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus contrasts the 
new life to which He was calling men and the old law 
acknowledged by the Jewish people. The first instance 
of the enlargement of the law is that he treats hatred 
as murder. Employing as His imagery the legal customs 
of His people, ‘‘ thus picturesquely Jesus illustrates the 
doctrine that the evil thought and the evil act are equally 
heinous. Be angry, and you are like the culprit before 
the Ruler of the Synagogues; add contempt to anger, 
and you are like the blasphemer before the Sanhedrin ; 
proceed to abuse, and you are like the abject of Ge- 
Hinnom (the valley of Hinnom outside the southern wall 
of Jerusalem, whither the refuse of the city and the bodies 
of vile animals were cast out, and where fires were kept 
burning to purify the tainted air)” (W.N.T., Smith’s 
St. Matthew, pp. 56-57). 

Having condemned the evil feeling and word, Jesus by 
another illustration from Jewish custom inculcates ‘the 
truth that to be at peace with God one must be at peace 
with one’s fellow-men”’ (cf. 1 John iv. 20-21). To this 
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the evangelist adds a saying found in a different connec- 
tion in Luke (xii. 58-59), which gives “warning against 
litigation, as in the ancient maxim ‘ When it is possible 
to escape, seek not a lawsuit,’ a warning to which force 
is lent by the venality of Oriental judges.” 

(c) Two instances are brought together by Luke 
(ix. 49-56) of the intolerance of John and James. They 
rebuked a disciple, not of their company, for using the 
name of Jesus in exorcisms, assuming their own exclusive 
right so to use it, and thereby incurred Jesus’ censure. 
Still more severe is the condemnation of their haste and 
heat in desiring to invoke fire as Elias did, on the in- 
hospitable Samaritan village. Even if the sayings of 
Jesus that follow are not found in the ancient authorities, 
and so are relegated to the margin in the R.V., yet they 
may be genuine; and they do express the contrast between 
the spirit of the disciples and of the Master Himself. 

(d) The anger of Paul against Ananias shows how even 
a great and a good man may be overcome by passion ; 
but his quick apology and more conciliatory tone after- 
wards show how quickly he recovered himself; and yet 
“Paul’s passionate outburst stands in striking contrast 
to the meekness displayed by Jesus under similar cir- 
cumstances ” (W.N.T., Andrews’ Acts, p. 265). 

As regards Paul’s explanation in ver. 5, ‘‘a great deal 
of unnecessary difficulty has been discovered. Paul 
simply states the fact that he was not aware that Ananias 
was the High Priest”; and, if it be objected that his 
‘position as president of the Council would make his office 
clear, the probable answer is that Ananias may not have 
been presiding on this occasion. Lysias had summoned 
a special meeting of the Council, and so he may have 
conducted the enquiry himself” (pp. 265-266). 

2. The Golden Text (Eph. iv. 27) shows that all anger 
is not sinful. “There are times when anger is highly 
virtuous, and he is a poor creature, neither loving good 
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nor hating evil greatly, who is never righteously indignant. 
But anger’s work is soon done, and the tide of passionate 
feeling should quickly subside. A day of it is usually 
more than enough. In the East the new day began at 
sunset, not in the morning. 

“The advice, therefore, to the angry man is not to ‘sleep 
over it,’ but to put the angry feeling away before the 
sun goes down. Else how can he pray, ‘ Forgive... 
as we have forgiven’? To brood over wrongs is to be 
mastered by the spirit of evil, to give place to the devil” 
(W.N.T., Strachan’s Ephesians, p. 145). 

In the young, however, anger is more likely to be due 
to lack of self-control; and they should be urged to 
withstand their natural temperament, if it be passionate, 
and not to defend their indulgence of their temper as a 
natural infirmity that may easily be excused. Its in- 
dulgence costs others so much pain that the control of 
it should be sought at any cost. 


XXXII. StorH (Matt. xxv. 14-30; Luke xix. 11-27; 
Prov. vi. 6-I1, x. 26, xiii. 4, xx. 4, xxvi. 13-16; Matt. 
XXV~ 22). 


1. “While the Parable of the Talents in Matt. xxv. 
14-30 has a general resemblance in character and purpose 
to this parable (of the Pounds in Luke xix. 11-27), yet 
there are so many minute differences that it is more 
probable that Jesus on two occasions spoke similar 
parables than that the Evangelists should have given so 
widely varying reports of one parable. 

“Dr. Bruce thus distinguishes the lesson of the two 
parables: ‘The Parable of the Pounds illustrates the 
proposition that where ability is equal, quantity (of 
work) determines relative merit. ... The Parable of 
the Talents, on the other hand, illustrates the proposition 
that when ability varies, then not the absolute quantity 
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of the work done, but the ratio of the quantity to the 
ability, ought to determine value’ (The Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ, pp. 179-180). ‘‘ Possibly this is an over-refinement 
of exegesis”’ (W.N.T., Garvie’s St. Luke, pp. 301-302). 

In both parables sloth is condemned as wickedness. 
Idleness in a task set is faithlessness to the trust shown. 
This is the feature of the parables which must in this 
lesson be emphasised. 

2. The sluggard is a familiar figure in popular pro- 
verbs ; and the Book of Proverbs contains a number of 
references. 

(a) In vi. 6-11 he is bidden learn a lesson from the 
ant. ‘‘These insects were much referred to by the sages 
of the ancient world as examples of foresight and industry. 
Greek writers like Plutarch and Aristotle mention them, 
as well as Judean, Syrian, Persian, and Chinese authors. 
The LXX adds a parallel passage here on the bee, and 
several of the Christian fathers quote it in this form” 
(C.B., Martin’s Proverbs, p. 52). 

His love for sleep is indicated, and he is warned of 
the stealthy and unlooked-for approach of poverty. A 
parallel to this passage is found in xxiv. 30-34, the last 
two verses being identical; but there is no reference to 
the ant, and instead is given a vivid picture of the neglected 
appearance of the field of the slothful. 

(6) The sluggard if an enemy to himself when his own 
master, is a grievous vexation to his employer if a servant, 
“as vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes” 
(x. 26), a description of which Plummer says that “ it 
is perhaps the nearest approach in the whole book to 
the humorous.” 

(c) He is as constantly a disappointment to himself as 
to others ; for he desires the results without being willing 
to make the efforts of industry (xiii. 4). He puts off his 
ploughing in autumn, because “he is too idle to do his 
work at the proper time, and, therefore, finds himself 
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in poverty, when those who have worked have plenty ”’ 
(Martin, p. 123). 

(d) Of the last passage (xxvi. 13-16) Martin remarks, 
‘‘Whenever the sluggard is introduced into the Proverbs 
we are immediately in an atmosphere of humorous 
portraiture ”’ (p. 168). Ver. 13 has a parallel in xxii. 13, 
and gives the absurd reasons the lazy man will find for 
not going out to his work. In ver. 14 he is compared 
to a door. ‘“‘ The lazy man gets no further (in getting up 
out of bed) than the door, which always seems to offer 
the hope of going further, but continually returns upon 
itself’ (p. 168). Ver. 15 has also a parallel in xix. 24, 
“which is full of humour and satire.’”’ He is too lazy 
even to lift his hand out of the dish to his mouth again 
to feed himself. What makes his contemptible condition 
so hopeless is that he is quite well pleased with himself 
(ver. 16). 

These sayings in Proverbs for the most part move on 
the plane of worldly wisdom, and do not rise to any moral 
or religious heights. They all treat the sluggard as a 
person to be scorned, and yet pitied because of the misery 
he will bring on himself. Over against their humour we 
must place the seriousness of Jesus’ condemnation of the 
slothful servant in the parables. 

3. Although idleness in so extreme forms may not be the 
danger of many young persons, yet there is a common 
tendency to look for as short hours and for as easy jobs as 
can be got, to put no more enthusiasm and energy into 
discharging duty than a master may exact, to seek as 
much leisure for enjoyment as can be got. It is difficult 
to get young people to attend evening classes which would 
make them fitter as workers and worthier as citizens. 

It is in regard to the higher interests of life that many 
are sluggards who are busy enough in the world’s work. 
While the most faithful and effective fulfilment of the 
earthly calling is a Christian duty, yet there is also the 
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call to devote what time and strength there is at command 
to the service of the Kingdom. This double obligation 
should be urged on the adolescents by the teacher. He who 
would serve the Lord must be both fervent in spirit, and in 
diligence not slothful. 


XXXIV. DEcEIT AND DISHONESTY (Gen. xii. 10-20, xxvi. 
I-II; Josh. ix. 3-27 || Gen. xxvii. 1-45; 
Matt. v. 33-37 ; Eph. iv. 15). 


1. We may distinguish falsehood in word or deed, so as 
to lead others to think what is not fact or truth, and 
fraud in promise or in performance by which another is 
deprived of some good which belongs to him; but we may 
deal with these closely related moral offences together. 

(a) In Gen. xii. Io-20 (and in xx. with variations of 
detail) the same story is told of Abram, Sarah, and Abim- 
elech in Egypt as in xxvi. I-11 of Isaac, Rebekah, and 
Abimelech in Gerar ; in both cases the husband induces the 
wife to represent herself as his sister, so that he may not be 
killed in order that another may take possession of her ; but 
the sequel is not exactly the same. The three passages, 
which may be variants of one story, illustrate the stage of 
morality ascribed to the patriarchs. “ There is nothing to 
show,” says Dr. Bennett, “that the writer approved or 
admired Abram’s deceit; on the other hand, we may 
perhaps see some sign of disapproval in the fact that the 
patriarch’s crooked policy involved him in difficulties from 
which he had to be rescued by special Divine intervention ”’ 
(C.B., Genesis, p. 178). 

(b) The stratagem of the Gibeonites told in Josh. ix. 3-27 
may be briefly summarised. ‘‘ The Kings of Canaan pre- 
pare for common action against Israel. The Gibeonites, 
by the device of worn apparel and stale provisions, per- 
suade Israel that they come from a far country; an 
alliance is therefore made with them. When their actual 
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nearness is discovered, Israel journeys to their cities, the 
people finding fault with their leaders because of the hasty 
oath of alliance. The leaders suggest that the Gibeonites 
should be given a servile place in relation to the congrega- 
tion of Israel. Joshua summons the Gibeonites, and accuses 
them of deceit, which they defend as necessary, in view of 
the herem (the ban or curse) of Yahweh. They place them- 
selves at the disposal of Joshua, who gives them a servile 
place in relation to the (future) temple” (C.B., Robin- 
son’s Deuteronomy and Joshua, pp. 307-308). While their 
deceit secures their safety, it is punished with servitude. 

2. Amore heartless deceit is recorded in Gen. xxvil. I-45, 
as it is practised by a wife and son against a husband and 
father to the injury of a son and brother. As the story is 
to be read in class a summary of it need not be given ; but 
one comment by Dr. Bennett may be quoted: “ Probably 
the original narratives felt no moral difficulty as to the trick 
played by Jacob and Rebekah, but rather sympathised 
with it and enjoyed its cleverness ; it was on a level with the 
patriarchal habit of describing a wife as a sister. But in 
Genesis as we have it the trick is the source of much distress 
to its authors, and we have a right to draw obvious moral 
lessons from the narrative ”’ (C.B., Genesis, pp. 272-273). 

Although it might be urged that it was a case of ‘ dia- 
mond cut diamond,” as Esau by selling his birthright had 
forfeited his right, and was depriving his brother of his 
claim to the blessing, the record, however, does not ad- 
vance any such argument, but treats Jacob’s exile as the 
penalty of the deceit. 

3. The passage in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 
33-37) in which Jesus rebukes the casuistry of the scribes 
(cf. xxill. 16-22) in regard to oaths is ‘a prohibition 
not of the use of oaths, but of the abuse,” for “‘ Jesus let 
Himself be put on oath by the High Priest ” (xxvi. 63-64). 
Nevertheless, if the demand of absolute truthfulness were 
met, there would be no need of oaths or any other legal 
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safeguards against falsehood and fraud; for of the man 
whose every Yea was yea, and Nay nay, it could be said, 
“as Josephus says of the oath-renouncing Essenes, ‘ every- 
thing that is spoken by him is stronger than an oath’ ”’ 
(W.N.T., Smith’s St. Matthew, p. 59). 

4. The Golden Text (Eph. iv. 15) points to the nature 
and the source of truthfulness in “‘the Divine evangelical 
truth,” the reality of the grace of God. Man’s veracity 
must be rooted in the verity of God. This truth is to be 
cherished ‘‘ in love, for the highest truth loses all its sweet- 
ness for ourselves and all its power over others if it is not 
lodged in a loving heart’ (W.N.T., Strachan’s The Cap- 
tivity and the Pastoral Epistles, pp. 140-141). 

The divine truth cherished in love will also make our 
truthfulness loving. Although we shall speak nothing but 
the truth, we shall not always utter the truth, if the 
utterance would hurt or grieve another. Under cover of 
honesty he who cherishes truth in love will not be cen- 
sorious or discourteous ; he will keep silence if his speech 
. could only wound. God’s fulfilment of His promises, the 
reality of God’s grace, the intimacy of man’s communion 
with God in Christ as “truth,” condemn all dishonesty 
and deceit, and demand truth not only in the outward part 
of word and deed, but in the inward part of judgment and 
motive. 


XXXV. HATRED (Gen. iv. I-15; 1 Sam. xviii. 6-29; 2 Sam. 
iii. 22-30 || Matt. xxvii. 22-25, 39-44; 1 John iii. 15). 


1. When envy becomes so embittered as not only to 
grudge the good of another, but even to will and do evil 
to another, it becomes hate; but there may be other 
sources of hate thanenvy. In the manifold relations of 
men to one another, as there are occasions for love, so 
also for hate; human beings brought into contact with 
one another do not easily maintain indifference to one 
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another ; if love, the will for the good of the other, does not 
give worth to the relation, hate or willingness that evil 
should befall, may spoil it. 

(a) “This narrative (the story of Cain and Abel, Gen. 
iii. I-16) may—or may not—have been originally part of 
the same story as that which tells us of the Creation and 
the Fall. Nothing has yet been found in Babylonian or 
Egyptian inscriptions which can be regarded as the origin 
of the narrative, or as a real parallel to it. But it seems 
to have been adapted from some non-Israelite tradition. 
It sets forth God’s condemnation of murder, and the origin 
of the custom of blood-revenge, the latter, somewhat 
curiously, in the vengeance to be taken on any one who 
should kill Cain. In the original story the reason for the 
rejection of Cain’s offering would be an important feature.”’ 

One of the omissions in the present narrative is “ the 
absence of any reason why Cain’s offering was rejected ” 
(C.B., Bennett’s Genesis, pp. 113-114). The explanation 
sometimes given that Cain’s offering as “of the fruit of 
the ground” being bloodless was not as acceptable as 
Abel’s “‘ firstlings of his flock” is a reading of later beliefs 
into the narrative, and is no way suggested by it. 

It is much to be regretted that ver. 7 is so obscure, as it 
expresses the moral of the story. “‘ The Hebrew of this 
verse,” says Dr. Bennett, ‘is unintelligible, and the form 
in which we now have it cannot be that in which it stood 
in the original story. The original text cannot now be 
restored”? (p. 116). In 1 John iii. 12 the Christian 
interpretation of the incident is given. 

(0) The story of Saul’s growing hate against David is 
difficult to follow, as one of the ancient MSS. shows dis- 
placements in the narrative. David’s growing popularity 
made Saul jealous of him and look on him with suspicion 
(vers. 6-9). The outburst of passion, when he attempted 
to kill David (vers. 10-11), belongs to a later period, and 
“these intrusive verses place the climax of Saul’s jealousy 
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too early” (C.B., Kennedy’s 1 and 2 Samuel, p. 132). 
In order to expose him to the greatest danger Saul promoted 
him to the command of a “‘thousand”; but this only 
offered him the opportunity of greater distinction (vers. 
12-16). 

Of vers. 17-19 Kennedy says, “A perplexing passage, 
which, however, is no part of the original text, and may 
be set down as an unhistorical variant of vers. 20 ff.” 
(p- 133). 

The offer of Saul’s daughter Michal to David was meant 
for evil; as David must give a dowry, and being poor, he 
could only offer a special service ; and the service required 
by Saul was one that exposed him to still greater peril, but 


he passed safely and honourably through it (vers. 20-27). « 


“ And Saul saw that the Lord was with David, and that 
all Israel loved him, and he was yet more afraid of David” | 
(vers. 28-29). His hate, though baffled oft, grew, and : 
at last drove David into exile. 

(c) Having quarrelled with Ish-Baal, David’s rival for * 
the throne, Abner entered into communication with David, * 
and then came in person to treat with him, and a satis- = 
factory arrangement was made. This aroused Joab’s = 
anger, and he remonstrated with David with “an in- 
excusable freedom of speech in relation to his sovereign,” 
for “‘ there was no ground, so far as is now known, for this 
charge of mala fides (bad faith) on Abner’s part.” 

“Tt is by no means improbable that David, knowing 
Joab’s jealous and vindictive character, had purposely 
arranged that he should be absent on the occasion of 
Abner’s visit”? (C.B., Kennedy’s 1 and 2 Samuel, p. 206). 
Having recalled Abner, Joab basely stabbed him. “ The 
only motive for this act of treachery given by the narrator 
is that of blood revenge (for Asahel, his brother), but we 
can scarcely leave jealousy out of account, nor—to be 
perfectly just to one who with all his faults was pas- 
sionately devoted to David’s cause—a mistaken zeal 
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for what he considered the best interests of his king” 
(p. 207). 

2. The typical and most tragic instance of hate is the 
hate “‘ without cause’ of the Jewish leaders and people 
against Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 22-25, 39-44). The preference 
of Barabbas to Jesus, and the demand that Jesus should be 
crucified, have already been dealt with in Lesson 9. Even 
when Jesus was hanging in agony and desolation on the 
cross, this hate pursued Him with its scorn and mockery, 
and challenged Him to prove His claims, and use His power, 
by saving Himself from death. And this hate was provoked 
by love. In hate truly, as the Golden Text affirms, is 
the possibility of murder, and the negation of the life 
eternal in God. 

3. When envy becomes persistent, and anger permanent, 
it becomes hate, and so these less sins may lead on to the 
greater. Hate is often of slow and secret growth, and 
the subject of it does not himself know the bondage into 
which he is allowing himself to fall. 

There are causes of hate to-day against which the teacher 
should warn his scholar. There are economic and conse- 
quent social changes being brought about that excite the 
antagonism of class to class, as of Capital and Labour ; 
and some of the scholars may be in danger of being carried 
away from Christian love by these strong currents of 
partisanship. 

Again there are national ambitions and rivalries which 
are provoking very intense feeling. There is a spurious 
patriotism which measures its love for one land by its 
suspicion of, and hostility to, all other lands. Still more 
deeply rooted is racial prejudice, of which caste especially 
is the token. This prejudice is appealed to to justify the 
exploitation by the white race of other so-called inferior 
races, and to deride the effort to bring all races into the 
Christian Church. 

All these tendencies should be exposed by the teacher 
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as nothing else or less than the sin of hate in its manifold 
subtly disguised forms ; and over against them should be 
affirmed the Christian-principle of love, universal, bene- 
ficent, sacrificial, redemptive. So strong is the hold of 
hate in these forms on men that it is only love, with the 
enthusiasmi and energy which God’s love alone can in- 
spire, which will cast out this evil power from human 
history. 


XXXVI. Frivo.ity (Eccles, ii. r-11 ; Amos vi. 1-8; 
Matt. xi. 16-19 ; Eccles. xii. 1). 


1. Frivolity may be shown in preference for the worth- 
less, neglect of the worthy, or treatment of the worthy in 
any unworthy way. It is the choice of pleasure instead 
of duty, such absorption in one’s own enjoyment as to be 
forgetful and neglectful of the needs and the claims of 
others, or the treatment of truth and grace with indiffer- 
ence, or even contempt. It is the opposite of earnestness, 
seriousness, and reverence. 

In an age when the material resources of civilisation 
have so increased the occasions and the means: of self- 
indulgence and self-satisfaction, when so many trivial 
interests of the world distract the attention from the 
important purposes and issues of life, when intellectual 
difficulties are assailing the certainties of religion and 
morality—frivolity is a very real danger. 

While adolescents are inclined to take themselves 
and this world very seriously, yet there is-even for them 
the peril of trying to escape the obligations and responsi- 
bilities that may come upon them. The teacher should 
say nothing to lessen for them the joy of living, or the 
brightness of the outlook on life; but he may, and should, 
show that frivolity, the shirking of the burdens, and the 
withdrawal from the battle of life, is not the way of finding 
the deepest and most abiding satisfaction in life. If joy 
is sought for its own sake, it evades the grasp; it comes 
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only as the accompaniment of worthy tasks worthily wel- 
comed and fulfilled. 

2. The aspects of frivolity are illustrated in the three 
passages: (a) The passage from Ecclesiastes (11. I-IT) 
shows the vanity of the pursuit of pleasure as an end in 
itself. In the first chapter the writer has described the 
vanity of all man’s labour; and he “ now describes another 
mood, the epicurean one, and tells how he spent money 
and effort in the provision of every kind of luxury, beauty, 
and adornment, wealth and riches, and every means of 
pleasure and recreation. He did not withhold from 
himself anything that might tempt the senses and appetites ; 
but the end of it all was once more vanity and weariness ”’ 
(C.B., Martin’s Ecclesiastes, p. 227). 

Not many can attempt the experiment of seeking life’s 
good in pleasure with the same resources materially, and 
with as little reserve morally as the writer here represents 
himself as doing; but whether the attempt is made on 
the large, or on the small scale to which most persons 
must confine themselves, it is equally a failure. 

A modern parallel is presented in Oscar Wilde’s De 
Profundis. ‘“ There was no pleasure I did not experience. 
I threw the past of my life into a cup of wine. I went down 
the primrose path to the sound of flutes. I lived on 
honeycomb.” And the end was sorrow and shame. 

(0) In the passage from Amos (vi. 1-8) “ first the ruling 
classes in Jerusalem are denounced, then the same class in 
Samaria, the northern capital,” in “a picture of luxurious 
life, which was revolting to the Puritan austerity of the 
herdman prophet” (C.B., Horton’s Minor Prophets, 
p. 157). 

But not only was the luxury in itself displeasing to the 
prophet; the heinousness of this self-indulgence was 
aggravated by the conditions of the nations, for which 
their rulers were responsible. ‘‘They are not grieved 
for the affliction of Joseph ”’ (ver. 6). ‘‘ This must mean 
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the affliction which was looming upon the horizon, the 
evil day, which these revellers put far away. At present 
Joseph (t.e. Ephraim and Manasseh) seemed in the height 
of prosperity. It is the great evil of luxury that it blinds 
the eyes to its inevitable moral consequences”’ (pp. 157-158). 

Indifference to the danger and need of others is the 
inevitable consequence of self-indulgence, and as the 
indifference leads to forgetfulness and neglect of obliga- 
tions to others it is criminal ; such frivolity is immorality. 

(c) The third passage, from the teaching of Jesus (Matt. 
Xi. 16-19), shows how this mood may be indulged in even 
in the presence of the revelation of God’s truth and grace. 
He who is careless about his duty to his fellow-men will 
also be careless about the claims of his God. These 
verses are a “‘satire on the unreasonableness of the Jews. 
They were like petulant children. God had tried one way 
and then another to win them. First, John had come, 
and he was too austere for them; then Jesus, and He was 
too genial. ...In John’s day they were for acting a 
marriage, and they were displeased because he would 
not dance to their piping; in Jesus’ day they were for 
acting a funeral, and they were displeased because He 
would not join in the dirge”’ (W.N.T., Smith’s St. Matthew, 
pp- 103-104). 

The penalty of frivolity is that it is as irresponsive to 
man’s claim as insensible of God’s approach; and on it 
must fall the doom of inhumanity and impiety. 


XXXVII. WoRLDLINEss (Josh. vii. 1-26; Acts xix. 
23-28 || Luke xvi. 19-31; Matt. vi. 24). 


1. If we are to grasp firmly what is meant by worldliness, 
we must understand the meaning of the word world (Greek 
cosmos) in the New Testament. It means the Universe, 
which God, according to the story in Genesis, saw to be 
very good (i. 31). It means the inhabitants of the world, 
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human and angelic (1 Cor. iv. 9), but especially the human 
race. But it soon acquires a moral reference, for man- 
kind being what it is, the world comes to mean “ the ungodly 
multitude, the whole mass of men alienated from God, and 
therefore hostile to the cause of Christ,’ so especially in the 
Johannine writings; and also their interests and pursuits, 
“the whole circle of earthly goods, endowments, riches, 
advantages, pleasures, etc., which, although hollow and frail 
and fleeting, stir desire, seduce from God, and are obstacles to the 
cause of Christ,” Jas. iv. 4, “The friendship of the world 
is enmity with God ”’ (see Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon, 
Pp- 350-357). 

It is somewhat wider in meaning than the word Mammon 
in the Golden Text (Matt. vi. 24), which is “a Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Punic word for wealth.” It is personified 
by Jesus as a rival god to the one God. What Jesus 
declares is: ‘‘ Ye cannot be faithful to God and make an 
idol of wealth.” Jerome’s comment is: ‘He does not 
say, who has riches, but who serves riches” (Bruce in 
The Exposttor’s Greek Testament, 1. p. 124). 

Wealth is one of the objects included in the world, 
which is the rival of God in man’s interest and effort ; and 
probably the most potent, although a man may be 
worldly, even if not avaricious; he may desire pleasure, 
or power, or fame more than wealth. Whenever and 
however a man prefers the creature to the Creator, temporal 
goods to the eternal good, he is worldly. In worldliness 
there is not only devotion to the wrong object, but dis- 
regard of, and even hostility to, the right object. 
| 2. In the passages set down for study by the teacher, 
as well as that given for the consideration of the scholars, 
this opposition of the world to God in worldliness is 
shown. 

(a) The story of Achan introduces us to a religious idea 
which is very remote from our Christian thought. Achan’s 
trespass was not theft or greed or deceit ; it was his taking 
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a devoted thing, that is, a thing under the ban (Hebrew 
herem). 

“The same word, with the same meaning, occurs in the 
inscription of Mesha (Moabite Stone), where Mesha says 
that, having captured Nebo from Israel, he slew the whole 
of its 7000 inhabitants, and dragged the vessels of Yahweh 
before his god Kemesh, because he had ‘ devoted’ it to 
Ashtar-Kemesh. 

“The root-meaning of herem, variously applied in the 
different Semitic languages, denotes that which is inviol- 
able or sacred, e.g. to the deity. The herem is, however, 
neither a sacrifice nor a present to the deity in the ordinary 
sense, but a taboo, the primitive method of alienating any- 
thing from ordinary use. The act of destruction naturally 
ensures the complete observance of the taboo’ (C.B., 
Robinson’s Deuteronomy, p. 158). 

As Ai was under this ban, it was an act of gross impiety 
to take anything out of the city; and Achan had pre- 
ferred the possession of mantle, silver, and gold, to piety 
according to the religious beliefs of his time and people ; 
he had chosen to enjoy the creature rather than to obey the 
Creator ; he had cared more for the world than God. The 
teacher should make plain to his scholars the difference 
between the religious standpoint of that age and our own ; 
otherwise the narrative will present insuperable difficulty. 

(b) The story of the riot in Ephesus (Acts xix. 23-28) 
shows worldliness as the opposition of “vested trade 
interests ’’ to the spread of the Gospel. Ephesus was a 
city noted for the temple of the goddess Diana (“the 
Latin equivalent for the Greek Artemis’’); and many of 
the pilgrims to the famous sanctuary bought “ shrines, 
generally of silver,’ in which the goddess ‘was repre- 
sented as sitting in state under a sort of stone canopy ”’ ; 
these “‘ were either dedicated in the temple or placed in the 
home of the votary ” (C.B., Bartlet’s Acts, p. 319). 

So successful had Paul’s mission been that the silver- 
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smiths were finding an appreciable decrease in their sales, 
and so, led by Demetrius, sought to drive out the preachers 
of the new religion. The story can be very practically 
applied in warning young people against any calling, such 
as the liquor trade, or dealing in unclean books or pictures, 
in which their interests may come in conflict with their duty. 

(c) The parable of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 
19-31) emphasises the fact that worldliness results in 
spiritual insensibility, so that not only is the law of Moses 
disregarded, but even the appearance of one from the 
dead would not awaken the conscience, and lead to 
amendment of life. 


XXXVIII. FORGETFULNESS OF Gop (I Kings xi. 9-13; 
Hosea vi.; Rom. i. 18-25 || Isa. i. 2-19, i. 18). 


1. Wickedness in its manifold forms leads to, and can- 
not but lead to, godlessness. When a man’s mind is 
directed to, his heart absorbed in, and his will wholly 
engaged about any other object, God is for him as though 
He. were not. If theoretically he does not forget God, yet 
practically his life ignores and neglects the divine existence, 
and the limitations and obligations on man’s mode of 
living thereby imposed. 

(a2) The close of Solomon’s reign presents a striking 
contrast to its beginning. As a young man he chose 
wisdom rather than long life, or riches, or vengeance on 
his enemies (I Kings iii. 11); as an old man he declined 
into sensuality, and even “ allowed his heart to be turned 
aside to idolatry by his too numerous foreign wives, whose 
impure cults he fostered by erecting sanctuaries to their 
deities in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem ”’ (C.B., Skinner’s 
I and 2 Kings, p. 174). His prosperity and reputation 
weakened his moral fibre, and his heart, filled with earthly 
good, lost the heavenly treasure of his earlier piety. The 
young, going out into the world, however full of zeal for 
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God and goodness, may from his example be warned of 
the peril of a like lapse. 

(b) The opening chapter of the Book of Isaiah has been 
called by Ewald “the great arraignment”; it is ‘‘a char- 
acteristic summary of all that is most essential in Isaiah’s 
teaching.” ‘‘ The accusation convicts Israel of faithless- 
ness and ingratitude (vers. 2, 3), as well as obstinate folly 
in the face of the heaviest chastisements (4-9). The prophet 
then rebukes the utterly false conception of religion which 
laid stress on externals : abundance of sacrifices, frequent 
festivals, and crowds in the temple-courts, while the heart 
was evil and the hands bloodstained. Cleansing of the 
life from evil deeds, justice and mercy, are God’s supreme 
requirements (10-17). 

“Tt is impossible under the actual moral conditions to 
expect acquittal before God’s tribunal. The only path 
to national safety and prosperity lies through obedience 
to God’s will (18-20) (C.B., Whitehouse’s Isaiah, p. 88). 
Godliness is not ritual, but righteousness ; and godlessness 
is both ingratitude for past benefits and infidelity to the 
personal relation to Himself to which God has called 
man. 

(c) The Golden Text is commonly used as an evangelical 
invitation, as an assurance of divine pardon for human 
sin; that is the truth of the Christian Gospel, but it is 
not taught here. For the call is to moral amendment 
(vers. 16, 17), and the expectation is that continued trans- 
gression will bring inevitable judgment (vers. Ig, 20). 
There is prophetic irony in the text : the prophet demands 
a change which in the people’s present condition he does 
not expect. It is possible so to depart from God as to 
make return to Him appear improbable. 

(d) Isaiah calls for a repentance which he does not dare 
to expect; Hosea warns against a repentance so super- 
ficial and ephemeral as not to be acceptable to God. “Itis 
a pain,” says Dr. Horton, “to treat these beautiful words 
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(1-3) of contrition and repentance as a prayer which is 
uttered in vain and rejected. But it is impossible in any 
other way to fit them in with what follows (vers. 4-11). We 
are compelled, therefore, to read the salutary lesson that 
the confident prayers of penitence and promises of amend- 
ment, wrung from our lips in time of trouble, may easily 
be rejected by God, and rank among ‘ presumptuous sins.’ 
With this stern teaching of the prophet a new notion of 
repentance breaks in upon the mind, “heart-sorrow 
with a clean life ensuing,’ not lip-confession, without 
the sense of sin or the serious purpose of amendment ”’ 
(C.B., Minor Prophets, p. 36). 

There is forgetfulness of God when penitence is shallow, 
and amendment to meet His demands is thought easy ; 
for such a change is a passing mood, and not an abiding 
disposition. Thus occasional religious emotionalism may 
accompany a permanent direction of the life away from 
God. 

2. The passage from Romans (i. 18-25) is the charge 
Paul brings against the Gentiles. Human impiety and 
immorality is wilful, for it is in spite of knowledge (ver. 8). 
“ Although God has clearly revealed Himself in the world 
He has made, so that no man can justly plead ignorance 
of Him, yet men have been withholding the gratitude they 
owe to Him, have abandoned themselves to the foolish 
speculation of their vain conceit, and have sunk to the 
folly and shame of idolatry (19-23)’’ (C.B., Garvie’s 
Romans, p. 96). Their abandonment of the Creator for 
the creature in idolatry has resulted in their sinking 
deeper into immorality, especially the sins of the flesh 
(24, 25). 

Terrible as the picture is, it is a transcript of history, 
and it isa solemn warning of the moral deterioration that 
almost inevitably results from impiety ; for in the case of 
nations, if not always individuals, godlessness leads to 
wickedness, 


VII. 
THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 


Memory Passage.—Gal. vy. 16-26. 


I. THE title of this group of lessons is intended to call 
attention to the distinctive feature of the Christian life, 
which is not under law, but under grace, but which for 
that very reason is not a continuance in sin, but a death 
to sin, and a living unto God. There are not the com- 
mands of an external law to be obeyed, but the constraints 
of an inward life to be fulfilled. If the Christian life of 
faith in God’s grace, dependence on, communion with, 
and submission to Christ as Saviour and Lord is fully 
lived, then freely as its frwit Christian conduct and 
character will be produced. 

Without entering into the technicalities of theology, 
the teacher may impress on the scholar this contrast 
between the old law and the new life. Not fear of 
punishment, or hope of reward, is the Christian motive, 
but the constraining love of Christ, whom we love because 
He first loved us. Not a code of commandments, but a 
perfect example is the Christian ideal, which we are called 
to realise. Not by our own unaided efforts are we from 
that motive to follow that example; but by the en- 
thusiasm and the energy of the new life, the life in 
the Spirit of God, will the likeness in love to Christ be 
produced in us. There is still in most Christian lives so 
much of the legal, and not the filial spirit, that at even 
the adolescent stage of development the teacher should 
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endeavour to help the scholar to understand what dis- 
tinguishes the Christian life from all other forms of religion. 

2. That the new life involves conflict with what remains 
evil in the nature, as well as progress in the goodness to 
which the believer is called, is brought out in the Memory 
Passage, in which the apostle “ first (vers. 16-18) taking 
up the word ‘ flesh ’ (ver. 13) in connection with its oppos- 
ing force, the spirit (ver. 5), vividly describes the war 
between them; then (vers. 19-24) he brings the more 
abstract or general statement to the concrete and particular, 
enumerating the ‘works of the flesh’ and ‘the fruit of 
the Spirit,’ and their significance for a man’s spiritual 
relations ; finally (vers. 25, 26), he returns to the mutual 
relations of church-members, demanding again the habits 
of the spirit of love” (W.N.T., Mackenzie’s Galatians, 
Dr20). 

Attention may be called to the conflict to which 
the Christian is called because of the contrast of the evil 
that would enslave him, and the good he would attain. 
“In the Christian man a war is raging—the desires which 
spring from, and are directed by, the power called the 
flesh, are opposed by another set of distinct desires which 
are set up in him by the Holy Spirit. The Christian man 
feels that he would do right, but in his very nature he 
feels the forces that interfere with his will.” The same 
thought is expounded fully in Rom. vii. 7-25. 

On the works of the flesh here mentioned the teacher 
need not, and should not, dwell, as the subject has already 
been dealt with in the last section. Here he is concerned 
only with the fruit of the Spirit. ‘“‘ The Spirit vitalises, 
and therefore does not simply do work, but rather develops 
fruit. This is the idea of the Christian character growing 
and ripening” (C.B., Adeney’s Galatians, p. 328). 

3. Comparing this list with the subjects here selected 
for special lessons, we may notice that love, faith, temper- 
ance (self-control), will receive attention ; long-suffering, 
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gentleness, goodness, meekness, are dispositions which 
can be noted in connection with humility, courtesy, or 
kindness ; joy and peace, which are thus left, are not 
moral qualities, with which in this series we are specially 
concerned, but emotional conditions, states of feeling. 

Joy is that deep and calm satisfaction of the soul of 
the Christian which is distinguished from the pleasures of 
the life of sense, but which is no less real and intense, 
and permanent, as these are not, and cannot be. 

Peace has a twofold meaning: it is, on the one hand, the 
state of harmony between ourselves and God, contrasted 
with the distrust of, and estrangement from God of the 
sinner, and between ourselves and others, in contrast 
with the ‘“‘ hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife,” etc., 
which are the works of the flesh; it is, on the other hand, 
the inward harmony of our own souls, the calm and quiet 
akin to joy. 

It may be explained that the first four lessons deal 
with the four virtues recognised in the Ancient World, 
and dealt with by Plato in his Republic, and the last 
three deal with the Christian graces, mentioned by Paul in 
I Cor. xiii. 13 as the permanent marks of the Christian 
life: the moralists of the Middle Ages conjoined them as 
the cardinal virtues. The intervening lessons deal with 
some of the Christian dispositions, which cannot be strictly 
defined or completely enumerated, but deserve atten- 
tion as giving concrete form to the Christian graces. 


XXXIX. SELF-ConTROL (Dan. i.; Matt. iv. I-II, xviil. 
97-9; Eph. vi. 10-20, vi. 13). 


1. As the word temperance has become so closely associ- 
ated with total abstinence from strong drink, the word 
self-control has been here chosen for the virtue of the 
mastery of the will under the guidance of conscience over 
the animal appetites. 
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Our special circumstances adequately explain why 
temperance should have been thus narrowed in its applica- 
tion, but this restricted use of the term carries with it the 
danger that other forms of the virtue no less necessary 
will be ignored or neglected. The natural desires for 
food and drink, comfort and pleasure, and of sex are 
not in themselves sinful; but they do become sinful 
when indulged in a measure and in ways which conscience 
condemns; and it is then the function of the will to 
restrain or- to repress these desires; when this function 
is properly discharged, the virtue of temperance or self- 
control is being displayed. 

We have already dealt with two of the abuses of natural 
desire in Lessons 29 and 30; and so need not now dwell 
on the greatest moral dangers which must by temperance 
be averted; but it may be here emphasised that these 
are not the only inclinations that must be. restrained. 
Probably gluttony is not so common a vice as it once 
was ; but young people may need warning against taking 
too much food or the wrong kind of food for the mere 
pleasure of the sense of taste, instead of for the nourishment 
of the body to fit it for work. 

Although I do not myself think it right to indulge in 
smoking, yet I do not venture to judge others in this 
matter. Nevertheless, it is certain that for growing 
youths the habit is physically injurious, and a teacher 
may well press home on himself the question whether 
he should find his pleasure in what may do injury to one 
of his scholars. As certain is it that many adult smokers 
have lost their self-control in regard. to this habit. If 
a man’s comfort depends on this indulgence, if his temper 
suffers when he cannot have it, if he cannot, whenever 
it seems necessary, abstain from it, he is intemperate in 
regard to it ; and needs to learn self-control. 

A form of self-indulgence among the young where self- 
control needs to be insisted on is as regards amusements, 
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reading novels, going to theatres, picture palaces, etc. 
Any amusement that defiles the imagination and pro- 
vokes the passions, that gives a distaste for the quiet 
joys of study and friendship, that makes work a drudgery 
and not a delight, is a moral danger, for which abstinence 
altogether may be necessary in order to exercise self-control. 

While we reject asceticism and monasticism as in the 
Roman Catholic Church, it is well, especially for the young, 
to insist on a self-denial and self-discipline which will 
promote the fullest self-development in goodness and 
godliness. It is well to deny ourselves some pleasures 
which may be quite lawful, so as to gain a power over 
ourselves which will enable us to resist and reject the 
temptation to unlawful pleasures. To snatch every en- 
joyment we can get is a self-indulgence that results in 
moral weakness, in loss of self-control. 

2. (a) The lesson of Dan. i. has been well stated by 
Dr. Charles. “The object of this chapter is to enforce 
loyalty to the Law, to set forth the prescripts of a right 
education, 7.e. obedience to the principle of the Law. The 
young so educated will be best alike in body (ver. 15) 
and in mind (ver. 20), and best fitted to face the evils 
of their time. Even when the ultimate trial of their faith 
comes upon them, as in chap. iii., they will be able to meet 
it without fear and without flinching ”’ (C.B., Danvel, p. 3). 

As these Hebrew youths abstained from the meat and 
wine, defiled for them as Jews by association with idolatry, 
so the Christian youth should abstain from every in- 
dulgence that can lead to sin; and he too will be, as 
they were, prepared to endure as bravely when a greater. 
trial comes. 

(6) The record of the temptation of Jesus (Matt. iv. 
I-11) shows how in obedience to God with the weapons 
of the Holy Scriptures Jesus defeated the threefold 
temptation of self-pleasing (the gratification of His 
desires), self-sparing (protection against dangers), and 
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self-seeking (the fulfilment of His ambition). He dis- 
appointed the popular expectations of the Messiah, and 
so chose the path of self-sacrifice in fulfilling His calling 
and not the path of self-indulgence. 

(c) The passage from Ephesians (vi. 10-20) describes 
the Christian’s conflict and victory, and the means of 
gaining the one through the other. Like the Roman 
soldier, the Christian must put on both defensive armour 
and offensive weapons. It is now impossible to recover 
the association of ideas between the bits of a soldier’s 
equipment and the Christian qualities for Paul’s mind. 
What we here learn is that we can attain self-control 
only by complete dependence on God. 


XL. CouracE (Num. xiv. I-10; Josh. i. I-9, xiv. 6-14; 
r Sam. xiv. I-16 || xvii. 7-54; Num. xiv. 24). 


I. In Plato’s Republic courage was the quality that 
marked one class in the community—the guardians: it 
is the knowledge of what is and what is not to be feared. 
If temperance is self-control in respect of the pleasures 
of life, courage is self-control in face of its perils and 
its pains. Courage faces peril without shrinking, and 
bears pain without flinching. 

It has too often been too closely identified with war ; 
although in the mine, on the railway, at sea, in the pursuits 
of peace, there is no less call for it, and proof of it. There 
is a physical courage, which risks danger and scorns 
suffering, which is largely due to natural temperament 
and even bodily constitution. But there is also a moral 
quality, in which the willing spirit triumphs over the 
weak flesh, in which grace conquers nature, so that men, 
women, and children, otherwise timid, endure and over- 
come heroically under the inspiration of a great purpose. 

What is specially necessary for the teacher in dealing 
with this lesson is to emphasise the fact that the common 
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life,:and not the battlefield alone, offers occasions for 
bravery, and the consideration that far more worthy is 
the moral quality of courage than the physical endowment, 
and that this quality needs the potent motive of religious 
convictions. Although the Scriptural illustrations deal 
specially with courage in perils of war, yet religion is 
the inspiration. 

2. The point for emphasis in each story may be noted. 

(a) In the first incident (Num. xiv. I-10) it is not 
only the courage of Joshua and Caleb which appears in 
striking contrast to the cowardice of the people; but in 
their words it is religious faith which rebukes unbelief. 
Confidence in God’s good pleasure gives assurance of 
victory. Obedience to God is the condition of success. I, 
as is not improbable, ver. 30 of the preceding chapter is 
there displaced, and should follow ver. 8 here, then Caleb 
took a more conspicuous part even than Joshua in urging 
to faith and courage. 

(b) The Golden Text in ver. 24 marks him out for special 
divine approval. To his courage he joins independence of 
spirit, ‘‘ he had another spirit with him” than those who 
advised rebellion and retreat ; his was a consistency of life, 
“he followed God fully ” ; “‘ faithful found among the faith- 
less, faithful only he.” 

(c) In Joshua xiv. 6-15 another illustration is given of his 
heroism; he does not seek as a reward of his lifelong 
fidelity a “soft job ’—but a hard task; the possession he 
craves has to be won by his own valour. 

(d) Caleb’s companion, Joshua, is called to a higher place 
than he in spite of his high qualities; and a place that calls 
for no less courage. Whether Joshua was naturally not so 
brave as Caleb we cannot tell, but at least the record in 
Joshua i. 1-9 reveals the spiritual source of his strength and 
bravery. Called as he was to carry on the work of Moses, 
and to bring it to a completion in the settlement of the 
people in the promised land, he is assured of the same _ 
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divine help in the discharge of his hard task. The repeated 
exhortation to strength and courage, and the repeated 
assurance of God’s presence and power do suggest that his 
was a timidity that had to be changed to heroism by God’s 
grace. 

(e) The exploit of Jonathan (r Sam. xiv. I-16) appears 
at first sight one of those fool-hardy attempts with which the 
the records of battle abound ; to prudent calculation it seems 
as reckless as it is hopeless. But the narrator is careful to 
emphasise that the motive was an unbounded confidence in 
Yahweh as the God of Israel, and as unmeasured a con- 
tempt in consequence for the enemy as uncircumcised, as 
excluded from the protection of Yahweh. 

We have not now so exclusive a piety or a patriotism, 
yet Jonathan’s utterances may still inspire us. What a 
fine confession of faith is this: “‘ There is no restraint to the 
Lord to save by many or by few” (ver. 6), and what 
dependence also in the test suggested for the discovery of 
the divine will in this matter (vers. g and Io) ! 

(f) The same confidence in God and the same contempt 
for the uncircumcised appears in the still more familiar 
story of the encounter of David with Goliath (rt Sam. xvii. 
17-54). David’s assurance of God’s help rests on his 
former experience (vers. 34-37). The best equipment of 
the camp is refused that there may be sole reliance upon 
God (vers. 38-40). The source of his strength and bravery 
is confessed by David in response to the giant’s taunt 
(vers. 44-45). And his words are an inspiring encourage- 
ment to all who have to wage a battle against evil, that 
God can perfect His strength in man’s weakness. 


XLI. Wispom (1 Kings iii. 4-28 ; Prov. viii. || Mt. vii. 24-27 ; 
Lk. xi. 29=36 ; Prov. viii. rz). 


1. Wisdom is the distinctive moral quality of the reason, 
for when the reason acts as it should there is wisdom. We, 
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however, in common speech use the term conscience for 
the reason as a guide to what should and what should not 
be done. | 

We are concerned with an intellectual virtue; but not 
with the theoretical use of the intellect in the discovery 
of knowledge, but with the practical use in the discern- 
ment of duty. “In wisdom there are two functions 
involved. There is first of all the recognition of the great 
moral principles which should be regulative of human 
action. But there is secondly the discovery of the many 
varied modes in which these principles are to be applied 
in moral practice.” 

The first of these functions should be called wisdom ; 
the second distinguished from it as prudence. Here we 
are concerned with both. The story about Solomon illus- 
trates both qualities, as we shall see. Christian wisdom 
is not the discovery by independent human reflexion of 
moral principles or of their practical application. “‘ For 
it the ideal is already reality in the teaching and example 
of Jesus Christ. Yet this reality has to be apprehended, 
appreciated, and applied.” “In this task, while spiritual 
_ discernment and moral insight are of primary importance, 
yet of considerable value is also knowledge both of the 
environment in which Jesus Himself taught and wrought, 
and of the conditions under which the ideal is to be realised 
here and now” (see Garvie’s The Christian Personality, 
pp. 89-96). The illustrations will bring out more fully 
what the virtue of wisdom in its manifold forms is. 

2. The story in I Kings iii. tells us how Solomon gained 
his wisdom (vers. I-15) and how he used it (vers. 16-28). 
“The youthful monarch, solemnised perhaps by the im- 
posing scenes in which he had been engaged, and impressed 
by a sense of the responsibilities of government, puts aside 
the prospect of earthly greatness, and definitely chooses 
as his portion the wisdom and righteousness necessary for 
the right discharge of his exalted duties. This unselfish 
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aspiration is rewarded by a promise not only of the wisdom 
he had asked, but of wealth and honour and long life” 
(C.B., Skinner’s 7 and 2 Kings, p. 85). 

“The story (iii. 16-28) comes in here appropriately as an 
illustration of the endowment which Solomon had obtained 
in answer to his prayer. To us it is interesting as showing 
the kind of quality which the early Hebrews popularly 
called ‘‘ wisdom” (hokmah) and which was so greatly 
esteemed among them. ... That blending of insight, 
shrewdness, and tact which penetrates the disguises of 
human action, and plays deftly on the true motives which 
lie beneath, is the wisdom of Solomon ”’ (p. 88). 

(0) In later Jewish literature this quality of wisdom or 
prudence was highly exalted as an attribute of God, an 
agency of the divine creation, a God-given guide to the 
life of man. In Proverbs viii. it is personified ; and this 
personification may be based on Job xxviil., and is carried 
much further in the later Apocryphal Jewish literature. 
In vers. 1-21 Wisdom offers herself as the guide for the life 
of man, declares her inestimable worth, and her abounding 
rewards. 

With ver. 22 begins ‘‘a very fine poetical description of 
- the creation of Wisdom, and her activity before the world 
was brought into being.” ‘‘ While it begins with the 
thought of Wisdom as the creation of Jehovah, it is suffici- 
ently influenced by the wider conception of Greek philo- 
sophy to present this personality as related to the whole 
universe and as controlling the life of the race. . . . The 
passage played a great rdéle in subsequent thought, for it 
lies at the back of much of the speculation of Plato, and 
at a subsequent period was greatly employed by Christian 
theologians in support of their doctrine of the person of 
Christ through this identification of Wisdom in this passage 
with the Logos (Word) of the Fourth Gospel” (C.B., 
Martin’s Proverbs, p. 64). 

(c) Jesus, the Word Incarnate, the Wisdom of God in 
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human personality, took up the teaching of Proverbs 
regarding folly and wisdom. It is Wisdom to obey as 
well as to know His teaching: it is folly only to hear and 
not to obey (Matt. vii. 24-27). Obedience, too, is the con- 
dition of further discernment, for he who does the will, will 
know the doctrine. If we obey God’s will as we know it, 
we shall learn more of it. That Jesus in His teaching 
and example is the divine wisdom which it is our 
human wisdom to believe and obey, this is the truth 
taught. 

(ad) The passage from Luke (xi. 29-36) is associated 
with the subject not only by the reference to the Queen of 
Sheba coming to hear the wisdom of Solomon; but still 
more directly by the demand of Jesus for the wisdom 
which will discern His own significance as greater than 
Solomon’s or Jonah’s. He appeals to His hearers to 
examine themselves whether they have the inward vision 
of a clear conscience, or it has been distorted by prejudice 
or unbelief. To know Him as He is—this is wisdom. 


XLII. Justice (Ex. xviii. 13-26 ; 1 Sam. xii. 16-25 || 
Peotean, | Joan. 4: 


1. It was to explain the virtue of justice that Plato 
wrote his Republic; justice is as it were the cement that 
keeps the structure of society together; it is every man 
filling his own place, playing his own part, and not seeking 
either to invade the position or to usurp the function of 
another in society. It presupposes society, and regulates 
the relations of individuals and of classes to one another 
in society. Negatively it is the respect of the rights of 
others, and positively it is the recognition of one’s own 
duties. 

As the conception of society develops, so does the 
content and scope of the quality of justice. From meaning 
mainly not doing any injury by fraud or force to the person 
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or property of others, it comes to mean doing all the good 
one can to others. As the relation of the individual to 
society is conceived, so are the obligations included in 
justice : the more intimate the relation the more onerous 
the obligation. 

The “organic ”’ conception of society widens the range 
of justice till it is identical with love. If we are members 
one of another, we must suffer and rejoice together; each 
man must not only bear his own burden, but also according 
to his strength the burden of others. 

While in Lesson 50 the claims of Christian love will be 
considered, as the greater includes the less, in this lesson 
we may consider this virtue of justice, which has its fruition 
and fulfilment in love. Whatever injury the common 
social standards forbid, or whatever service these enjoin, 
justice requires the avoidance of the one and the accept- 
ance of the other. 

2. Our illustrations from the Bible carry us back to a 
simpler society than our own, from which, however, we 
can learn something. 

(a) The glimpse we get of the judicial organisation of 
the tribes of Israel ascribed to Moses (Ex. xviii. 13-26) 
is connected with the visit of Jethro, his father-in-law. 
“Observing how Moses is burdened with judicial duties, 
Jethro advises him to appoint subordinates. to take the 
lighter cases (13-23). Moses acts upon this advice” (24-26). 
(C.B., Bennett’s Exodus, p. 151.) 

It is to be observed how the duty of the judge is conceived. 
“The people come to inquire of God,” and Moses makes 
“them know the statutes of God, and his laws.’ The 
settlement of disputes even among neighbours are brought 
to be settled according to God’s law by God’s representa- 
tive to the people. The character of the judge must corre- 
spond to this conception of the office. The judges must be 


“able men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating unjust 
gain.” 


? 
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Can modern society aim at any higher purpose, or 
attempt any better method, in ordering the relations of 
men to one another ? God’s will known and applied by 
men of God—this is the ideal. 

(0) The second passage (1 Sam. xii. 16-25) is descriptive 
of the transition from the simpler social order of the judge- 
ship to the more advanced of the kingship. Samuel is 
represented as unwilling to institute the kingship as it 
appears to him an apostasy from Yahweh as the sole ruler 
of Israel, a decline from the theocracy to a human 
monarchy; but as yielding at last not only to the im- 
portunity of the people, but also to the distinct intimation 
of the divine will in the matter. 

This chapter contains Samuel’s farewell address’ on 
abdicating his office as judge. First of all he protests his 
integrity as judge: he has not abused his office for his 
private gain; and the people assent to his claims (vers. 

1-6). Next he recites the witness of history to God’s 
guidance and guardianship of His people (vers. 7-15); 
and enforces the lesson that “ fidelity to Yahweh is re- 
warded by national prosperity, and unfaithfulness punished 
by national misfortune’ (C.B., Skinner’s 1 and 2 Kings, 
p- 15)—the standpoint from which history is viewed in 
Deuteronomy. 

An unusual natural occurrence—thunder and rain in 
early summer, which are almost unknown in Palestine— 
is taken as a miraculous attestation of Samuel’s counsel 
and warning, and so impresses the people that they implore 
Samuel’s intercession on their behalf, and this function he 
accepts while laying aside his judge’s office. 

The teacher should deal briefly with the whole chapter, 
and not only vers. 16-25, as presenting the complete picture 
of a just judge, and the source of his authority, and value 
of his service. 

(c) In Ps. Ixxii. an “‘ actual King of Judah is probably 
referred to, though it is impossible to decide whether it be 
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Hezekiah or another. And it is the less needful to con- 
jecture, inasmuch as nothing in the Psalm turns upon the 
personal character or circumstances of the actual occupant 
of the throne.” 

“The Psalm is ideal throughout, Messianic in the sense 
that God’s anointed one is depicted, not as he so often was 
in fact, but as he ought to be, as the Psalmist hopes he 
one day will be. Hence prayer merges in prophecy” 
(C.B., Davison’s The Psalms, i. p. 351). That ideal is 
reality only in Jesus Christ, and the Kingdom of God that 
comes to the world in Him; for the full manifestation of 
which we hope and work. 


XLII. Huminity (Luke xiv. 7-14; Phil. ii. 1-11 || John 
xiii. I-20, xiii. 14. 


1. Humility is a distinctively Christian virtue; the 
_ ancient pagan world did not know it, and would have 
despised it as meanness of spirit. It is the human response 
to the divine revelation of truth and grace in Jesus Christ. 
Christ brings home to man both his worth as a child of 
God and his unworthiness as a sinner. But man’s sense of 
his worth does not provoke arrogance, but evokes humility ; 
for man knows that his relation to God is not the reward of 
his merit, but the gift of God’s grace. Because God in His 
love so exalts him, man, conscious that all is of grace, 
and not of merit, abases himself. 

But still more when man compares what as a child of 
God he should be, and what as a sinner he is, his sense of 
worth as the one only deepens his feeling of unworthiness 
as the other. Man does not despise himself, or despair 
of himself, for that would be to deny God’s grace ; but he 
humbles himself, for he realises the contrast of what he is 
and what he ought to be. An estimate of his own dignity 
is included in this feeling of humility and distinguishes it 
from abjectness of spirit. The humble man respects 
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himself, and seeks the respect of others ; but his is neither 
pride nor vanity, self-conceit nor self-confidence. Conscious 
both of worth and unworthiness the humble man is ready 
to render the lowliest service to others, for in so doing he 
expresses the one without denying the other. Because God 
in Christ has stooped to his need, he will stoop as low 
as the needs of others may require; and as God fulfils 
Himself in His self-emptying, so the humble is exalted 
in his abasement of himself. 

2. The three passages will show more clearly what 
humility is. 

(a) In Luke xiv. 7-14 we have Jesus’ “table-talk,” His 
conversation, informal, intimate, and appropriate, when 
as a guest He was enjoying another’s hospitality. He 
had observed the scramble among the guests for the best 
seats ; and He now offers His comments on their conduct. 
“What follows is not a parable in the strict sense, but a 
lesson in humility figuratively expressed. It is not 
instruction in deportment or etiquette Jesus is concerned 
about ; and as the use of the word parable shows, the 
counsels are not to be taken literally” (W.N.T., Garvie’s 
St. Luke, p. 251). 

The pregnant saying of verse Ir is used by Jesus on 
various occasions (xviii. 14; Matt. xxiii. 12), and “shows 
that Jesus has not been uttering maxims of earthly 
prudence, but has been teaching figuratively the duty 
of humility as essential to the Kingdom.” 

In verses 12 to 14 He turns from guests to host. “As 
He was invited as a public teacher, there was no breach 
of good manners in offering him such advice. Again, 
Jesus is not giving rules to be rigidly observed; He is 
not censuring the composition of the company around 
Him, He is enforcing the moral duty of benevclence as 
well as hospitality ”’ (p. 252). 

(0) ‘This splendid passage (Phil. ii. 1-11) on the 
Person of Christ is not part of a theological discussion. 
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It emerges naturally in the course of a pathetic plea for 
harmony of spirit, brotherly love, lowliness of mind. 
These graces are commended, not by moral rhetoric, 
but by a simple, resistless appeal to the supreme example 
of Christ. He who was the Highest. stooped to be the 
lowest of all. He emptied Himself of the Divine condition. 
Humanity, service, obedience unto death, the shame 
and anguish of the Cross, were the degrees of His descent. 
God has rewarded His humiliation with an exaltation 
above all creatures, and a Name which commands universal 
homage”’ (W.N.T., Strahan’s Captivity Epistles, p. 176). 

The teacher need not attempt to deal with the theological 
problem of this passage; let him be content to convey 
its moral inspiration. The reward is congruous with 
the service; it is not one that the selfish could use or 
enjoy. 

(c) In chapters xiii.-xvi. in the Fourth Gospel, “ Jesus 
fixes His whole thought, not upon Himself, but upon His 
disciples ; and His chief concern is that the true spirit 
shall dwell in them after He is gone, and that they shall 
not be made too desolate by their loss.”’ In John xiii. I-20, 
“ He gives them an example of humility, thus inculcating 
the spirit of lowliness and brotherly service”? (W.N.T., 
Clark’s St. John, p. 168). 

This act was not only exemplary, rebuking the ambition 
and rivalry about the highest places of the Kingdom in 
the disciple band; but it was also symbolic of the act of 
condescension in the Incarnation and the Cross, and, 
therefore, also sacramental, conveying to the disciples 
the grace of Jesus which they needed for their cleansing. 
Peter’s refusal of this sacramental act of cleansing was a 
false independence, and a mock humility, for Christian 
humility so realises the dependence of the soul on God 
as to be willing obediently, gratefully, reverently to _ 
accept any service that the humility of the love of God 
in the grace of Jesus may seek to bestow. 
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XLIV. Courtesy (I Sam. xxv. 2-35 || Philemon ; 
Rom. xii. 16). 


1. Courtesy may at first sight appear to belong to 
manners rather than to morals; but surely the distinction 
of the two is only a relative one, and, while there may 
be a formal and conventional etiquette which has no 
relation to principle at all, the outward behaviour should 
express the inward disposition. 

It must not be forgotten that the significant Christian 
word “‘grace”’ referred originally to external appearance ; 
and surely grace in the heart should be shown also in 
graciousness in word, deed, and look. 

After all, in the common intercourse of life, manners 
affect human relationships even more constantly than 
morals. We are rude or polite to many people with 
whom our contact does not raise the issue of right or wrong, 
unless in so far as the rudeness itself is wrong, and the 
politeness right. 

Even the conventional etiquette, when it is not obviously 
artificial, and so a barrier to genuine human intercourse, 
has a moral claim to be observed, unless good reason 
can be shown for its disregard; for experience has 
probably discovered the best points of contact for the 
intercourse of men with one another, and the least line 
of resistance for their influence on one another. 

Unless it be in the interests of a finer, more helpful 
intimacy of soul with soul, this social experience should 
not be disregarded. We are losing much of the stately 
courtesy of our fathers and mothers, and there is a growing 
freedom of manner which is not altogether for the refine- 
ment of life. 

The adolescent especially are apt to think the casting 
off of the social restraints as a sign of their independence ; 
and the teacher will not be turning from weightier matters 
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which should rather engage his attention, if he seeks to show 
that courtesy is but the expression of consideration for 
others, so as to avoid giving them pain, and to give them 
pleasure in personal intercourse. Courtesy is the tribute 
we pay to the worth of others, as in humility we recognise - 
our own worth. 

2. In the first Scripture passage we have an instance of 
churlishness, and in the second an example of courtesy. 

(a) “This chapter (I Sam. xxv.) is universally re- 
garded as an extract from our oldest source, and as a 
masterpiece of Hebrew narrative’’ (C.B., Kennedy’s 7 and 
2 Samuel, p. 162). In the appeal sent by David to Nabal 
he “contrasts the strict discipline maintained by him 
with the usual licence of similar roving bands, and asks 
that some acknowledgment of this should be made by 
the wealthy farmer. This species of blackmail is regularly 
levied at the present day by the Bedouin living on the 
borders of the desert and the cultivated land. In return 
they guarantee the protection of life and property (cf. ver. 
21) in these notoriously insecure districts.” 

The request accordingly was in accordance with the 
recognised customs of the age and the people. But “‘ Nabal 
shows his churlishness by insulting David and his men, 
suggesting that the former is a nobody, and the latter a 
band of runaway slaves ”’ (p. 163). 

David’s vengeance would have fallen sharp and swift, 
had not Abigail intervened. “By her intelligent grasp 
of the situation, and by prompt action and generous 
gifts, and by her conciliatory and diplomatic address, 
Abigail more than justifies the author’s description of her 
as ‘a woman of good understanding’ (ver. 3)” (p. 164). 
She ends her intercession with “a skilful appeal to David’s 
peace of conscience (ver. 31),”’ and ‘‘ he acknowledges that 
she has been a messenger of God, sent to save him from 
the guilt of blood (ver. 32)”’ (p. 167). 

After Nabal’s death, David offers her marriage, and 
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“such, to us, unseemly haste was not repugnant to the 
social code of those days (ver. 39)” (p. 168). Different 
as are the customs from ours, we can see from this old 
story the injury of churlishness, and the advantage of 
courtesy. 

(0) Philemon “is a tenderly human document, so 
charming in style, so courteous in tone, so gracious and 
genial in spirit, so instinct with the noblest sentiments of 
brotherhood, that it is universally regarded as one of 
the purest gems of early Christian literature”? (W.N.T., 
Strahan’s Captivity Epistles, p. 10). Dear as Onesimus 
was to Paul, so that parting from him “ would be like 
tearing out his own heart,’”’ yet he recognised that re- 
pentance should be followed by reparation, and that the 
runaway thief should return to the master he had wronged. 
But in this letter he intercedes for him; he does not use 
his authority as an apostle to command, but pleads with 
Philemon to receive his slave as a Christian brother. The 
institution of slavery is not assailed in this letter, but it 
breathes a new spirit of life, with which slavery would 
soon be seen to be inconsistent. One delicate touch after 
another in the letter shows Paul as the perfect Christian 
gentleman. 


XLV. KINDNEsS (2 Cor. Vili., ix. || I Sam. xxiv. 
I-22; Eph. iv. 32.) 


r. As the Golden Text shows, kindness is love in 
action, and the most difficult and supreme exercise of love 
in action is in forgiveness. But as the greater includes 
the less, so where there is the willingness to forgive, there 
will also be the readiness to help and save in every way 
necessary and possible. There will be generosity in giving, 
charity in judgment, patience under provocation ; wrong 
from others will be endured, and the needs of others will be 
met. Kindness, therefore, includes the wide range of 
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activity that we usually include in the term philanthropy. 
To clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, to comfort the 
mourning, to tend the sick, to care for the outcasts—all 
this is included in Christian kindness. 

Jesus in the Parable of the Good Samaritan presented this 
despised alien to His Jewish hearers as an example to be 
followed in His neighbourliness, and in the Parable of the 
Last Judgment, He too made the standard of approval 
or condemnation the giving or the withholding of this 
service of others. 

It is being realised to-day that private philanthropy is 
not adequate to solve the social problem, and that the 
united action of the whole community in legislation and 
administration is alone capable of dealing with the wide- 
spread and deep-rooted need and misery of the fallen, 
outcast, and down-trodden of modern society. To devise 
and to administer laws that are just and merciful belongs 
to Christian kindness to-day. 

2. Each of the passages suggested presents to us an 
aspect of kindness. 

(a) The story of David’s magnanimity to Saul in r Sam. 
xxiv. is regarded by many scholars as a variant account 
of the same incident as is recorded in chap. xxvi. ; and the 
latter is accepted as the earlier version. 

For the purpose of this series of lessons(it is not necessary 
to enter into any detailed comparison of the two accounts, 
both agree that Saul was in David’s power to spare or 
to slay, and he, in spite of all the wrongs he had suffered 
at Saul’s hands, chose to spare, and even restrained his 
companions from seizing what they regarded as a divinely 
given opportunity for vengeance (ver. 4). It is true, 
David’s action may have been partly due to what we 
might now regard as superstition; as king anointed to 
his office by Samuel, the prophet, Saul’s person was sacred 
to him, and to slay seemed sacrilege (ver. 6). Again, it 
might be urged that the course taken by David was the 
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course of prudence, as thereby he might hope to overcome 
Saul’s hostility, and to be restored to favour (vers. 10-12). 
Even if these motives had to be recognised, a man, 
possessed by the passion of vindictiveness, would not 
have been restrained by them; and we are best to put 
the highest construction on his act, as Saul is represented 


as doing. “Saul is touched, even to tears, by David’s 
magnanimous conduct, almost without a parallel in that 
tude age. His native generosity ... is evoked, and 


prompts him to a full acknowledgment of the higher moral 
ideal of David, whom he prays that God may reward” 
(C.B., Kennedy’s z and 2 Samuel, p. 161). 

(b) The account Paul gives, and the appeals he utters 
in regard to the collection of the Gentile Churches for the 
relief of the poor in Jerusalem (2 Cor. viii., ix.), is a striking 
instance of the transforming power of the grace of Christ. 
Before the gospel had brought together in the Christian 
community Jews and Gentiles they had scorned and hated 
one another; at first the Jewish Christians were doubtful 
about admitting the Gentiles to the Christian fellowship 
without their submission to circumcision and the Jewish 
law ; but Paul had won the freedom of the Gentiles from 
this yoke. Possibly there were still Christians in Jerusalem 
who resented this victory, and were not yet altogether 
brotherly in feeling to the Gentiles. By this gift from the 
Gentile Churches, to present which in person he was ready 
even to risk his life, Paul hoped to perfect the recon- 
ciliation of Jew and Gentile in Christ. 

When the unity of Christ’s body in the Church was thus 
dependent on the generosity of the Gentiles, we can 
understand why Paul was so urgent in his appeal, and 
enforced it by the very highest instance, the grace of 
Christ in surrendering His riches as Son of God to take 
on Himself the poverty of His manhood (viii. 9). 

Thus of generosity here as of forgiveness in the Golden 
Text (Eph. iv. 32) there is the divine example. These 
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exercises of love in action, or kindness, are thus not accident- 
ally associated with the Christian faith, but are of the 
very essence of the Christian life as a reproduction in man 
of the life of God by His Spirit. To be Christian is to be 
kind in the Christ-like way of generosity and forgiveness. 


XLVI. OBEDIENCE (I Sam. xv. 10-31; Matt. viii. 1-13, 
xxvi 36-46 ; 1 Sam. xv. 22). 


I. The Christian life is a life not under the law, but under 
grace ; it is not of the letter that killeth, but of the spirit 
that giveth life ; it is not bondage, but freedom. If this be 
its distinctive character, is there need of or room for obedi- 
ence in it ? , 

This is not an idle question, for there have been sects 
who have regarded its liberty as licence, and have rejected 
all authority in Church or State as tyranny. But there 
is an obedience that is freedom of life, and there is a licence 
of action that results in the enslavement of the soul. Men 
must obey either sin unto death, or righteousness unto 
life. But as the motive of Christian obedience is gratitude 
‘for grace, and aspiration after holiness, it is not slavery, 
but freedom. 

Upon the adolescents, with their desire for independence, 
it must be impressed that their escape from outward 
restraints will result in moral disaster unless they come 
under inward constraints of Christian faith and duty. 
Not only is such a false independence which results in 
moral bondage a danger of youth passing into manhood 
or womanhood, but there are in the world around theories 
of, and tendencies to, lawlessness in morals which to-day 
aggravate the peril, and so increase the urgency of the 
warning. 

Adolescents even need the special argument pressed 
home that their inexperience of the world makes imperative 
their acceptance of the guidance and guardianship which 
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the experience of parents, teachers, and older friends of 
tried Christian character can offer. Obedience to counsel, 
command, or constraint is not the negation, but the means 
of the surest and fullest realisation of moral freedom in 
manhood or womanhood. 

2. While the incident from the,Old Testament may appear 
at first sight as morally harmonious with the old covenant 
rather than the new, the submission of Jesus in Gethsemane 
shows that obedience belonged even to the.relation of the 
Son to the Father, and the incidents from the ministry 
show how Jesus Himself conformed to the law. 

(a) I Sam. xv. gives a second reason for the rejection 
of Saul, the first having been given in chap. xiii. Both 
incidents show a wilfulness in Saul which unfitted him 
for a kingship which demanded implicit obedience to the 
prophet as God’s mouthpiece. In considering this incident 
we must remember the religious ideas and customs of 
the age. In the ban (herem) “‘two degrees of severity 
are found—the one involving, as in the case before us, the 
destruction of every living creature, together with every 
vestige of property, the other involving only the death of 
the human beings, the cattle and the spoil in this case 
becoming the property of the victors” (C.B., Kennedy’s 
zand 2 Samuel, p.111). To carry out the ban of the second 
degree, instead of the first, when required, was impiety. 

No worthy motive of human pity is suggested as mitigating 
Saul’s offence. To this offence Saul first adds falsehood, 
and then hypocrisy, in pretending that he had obeyed, 
and had spared some of the cattle only to offer them in 
sacrifice, and he also tries to throw the blame on the people. 
Samuel’s reply, “‘To obey is better than sacrifice,” “ brings 
to a luminous point the whole ethical teaching of the 
prophets from Amos downwards. . . . The Old Testament 
has no word for ‘ duty’ ; its moral ideal is embodied in the 
words, ‘as the Lord commanded.’ Samuel’s obedience, ac- 
cordingly, is but another aspect of Hosea’s ‘mercy.’ ‘I desire 

Io 
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mercy (4esed, loving deeds), not sacrifice,’ a golden truth - 
twice reaffirmed by Our Lord Himself (Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7)” 
(p. 113). 

(b) Jesus Himself, while criticising the scribal interpreta- 
tions of the law, and recognising the provisional character 
of some of its institutions, such as divorce, conformed to 
the law, and showed His respect for it in sending the 
cleansed leper to the priest that he might be declared 
ceremonially clean by the proper authority (Matt. viii. 1-4). 

The sequel to this incident, given in Mark i. 45, shows 
how serious to Jesus was the consequence of the leper’s 
disregard of His command to be silent regarding His cure. 
It is not gratitude to disobey, as he did. 

The saying of the Roman centurion (Matt. viii. 5-13) 
won so generous a tribute from Jesus, because it recognised 
not only Jesus’ authority over the powers of disease, but 
also His obedience to the authority of the law which forbade 
the intercourse of Jew and Gentile; Jesus even, as the 
centurion, is both under authority and hath authority. 

(c) The supreme instance in human history is assuredly 
Jesus’ own obedience in Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 36-46). 
It is quite evident that the significance of the incident 
cannot be adequately presented in but part of a lesson— 
and no such attempt should be made. But the one point 
to be emphasised is that when it became clear to Jesus, 
in His communion with God, that the cup could not pass, 
He prayed that, not His will, but God’s might be done, and 
in His obedience He was strengthened for the doing of it. 
Man’s salvation was won by an act of obedience of the Son 
to the Father. 


XLVII. REVERENCE (Matt. v. 33-37, xxi. 12-17; Mark ii. 
23-28 ; 1 Cor. vi, 12-20 || t Cor. vi. 19, 20). 


I. Reverence and Humility are close akin. If humility is 
a sense of our worth joined to a feeling of our unworthiness, 
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reverence is a sense of the worth of that which we know to 
be worthy. Obedience, too, is slavish unless there is rever- 
ence, oor the authority to which submission is made. 
Cou has not its worthiest motive unless in reverence 
for the ‘worth that we recognise in others, whatever be 
their unworthiness. Reverence is our feeling towards the 
ideals of truth, holiness, and love, towards men as having 
in them the possibility of the realisation of those ideals, 
and in the measure in which they are realised in them, but, 
above all, to God as the eternal reality of all ideals, as the 
infinite perfection. We may and ought to reverence our- 
selves because of the possibility and promise God has im- 
planted in our nature, and that reverence will be far re- 
moved from conceit and vanity, and close akin to humility. 

Reverence is primarily directed towards persons ; 
but it may secondarily attach itself to objects in so far 
as these are closely associated with persons. We rever- 
ence God’s name, house, day, because we reverence God ; 
we reverence our body because it may be the habitation of 
God’s Spirit. Our reverence for self and others is derived 
from and dependent on our reverence for God, not only 
because He made man in His image, but also because He 
has called us into fellowship with Himself in Jesus Christ. 

2. The instances selected from the Scriptures are not 
exhaustive, but illustrative of the persons and objects to be 
reverenced. 

(a) One of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer is, “ hallowed 
be Thy Name”; and Jesus condemns false oaths, because 
whatever form the oath takes it is ultimately irreverence 
towards God (Matt. v. 33-37). 

This passage has been usually understood as “a pro- 
hibition not of the use of oaths but of their abuse, the light 
and often casuistical employment of solemn adjurations ”’ 
(W.N.T., Smith’s St. Matthew, p. 59). 

How casuistical this abuse was can be seen from xxiii. 
16-22. Anoath by the temple was not binding; but one 
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by the gold of the temple was. An oath by the altar was 
nothing; but an oath by the gift made a man a debtor. 
To this Jesus opposes the broad principle that all oaths 
ultimately involve a reference to God, and so all false 
swearing is irreverence. If He does not absolutely pro- 
hibit the use of oaths seriously, He does require a truthful- 
ness which would make the use of an oath unnecessary. 
Reverence for ourselves forbids that we should misrepre- 
sent ourselves, and reverence for others forbids: that we 
should deceive them in our speech. 

(0) While Jesus taught the woman of Samaria that God 
is spirit, and seeks worship in spirit and in truth, He no 
less resented the irreverence of the priesthood in Jerusalem 
which allowed God’s house of prayer to be used not only 
as a market, but as a market where cheating the strangers 
was common—‘“a den of robbers”’ (xxi. 12-17). That it 
was the court of the Gentiles which was so used showed 
the Jews’ contempt for the Gentiles, but not less their 
irreverence toward the God who was willing to receive the 
prayers of Gentiles. Jesus’ act was a demand for reverence 
to Gentile faith as well as the God who was its object. 

(c) Jesus’ disregard of the Pharisaic practice in observing 
the Sabbath (Mark ii. 23-28) may at first sight appear a 
proof that He did not reverence the day as the Jews did; 
but closer scrutiny will correct this impression. ‘“‘ The 
Sabbath is not to be regarded as an institution which is 
independent of man, and which man was born into the 
world to observe. It ‘was made,’ or, rather, ‘came into 
existence,’ for man’s sake, and is subject, therefore, 
not to unreal scruples and artificial restrictions, but to 
human necessities. We may be sure that Jesus had pro- 
found regard to the sacredness of the Sabbath ; He does 
not set aside its Divine sanction, but interprets it. And 
there is no peril in accepting the frankly humanitarian 
ground on which He bases Sabbath observance, if at the 
same time we accept His estimate of human needs. There 
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are needs—mental, physical, social—which claim a day 
of vest. These, wisely interpreted, may appeal to His 
authority, but the appeal runs fatally short if those deeper, 
religious needs are overlooked which claim a day of worship ”’ 
(W.N.T., Green’s St. Mark, pp. 66-67). 

(d) Paul’s teaching that the Jewish law was not binding 
on the Gentiles, that Christians are not under law, but 
under grace, was being perverted in the defence of licence, 
“the heathen idea that profligacy is a matter of course. 
We are never far away in this Epistle from the thought of 
that sin. Paul meets the danger here by insisting on the 
connection of our bodies with Christ and with the Holy 
Spirit”? (W.N.T., Mackintosh’s Thessalonians and Cor- 
inthians, p. 117). We are Christ’s possession and the 
Spirit’s habitation, and so should reverence even our bodies. 


XLVIII. Fairs (Mark vii. 24-30; Luke vii. 36-50, 
Xxiil. 39-43 ; Luke vii. 50). 


1. It is impossible to read the New Testament without 
discovering the prominence given to faith. John has 
been called the apostle of love, Peter of hope, and Paul of 
faith; but it was Paul who wrote the hymn in praise of 
love in I Cor. xiii., and John, in his Gospel, is ever contrast- 
ing faith and unbelief as darkness and light, or life and 
death. But none of the apostles gives to faith a higher 
place than the Lord Himself. 

As the passages illustrating the subject show, Jesus 
Himself was urgent in His demand, and generous in His 
commendation of faith. It was He, and not Paul, who 
said, “Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace” (Luke 
vii. 50). What is faith ? It is the counterpart of grace ; 
it is the receptivity of man for the communicativeness 
of God; it is man’s dependence on, confidence in, and 
submission to God. It is not belief only, although there 
must be truth apprehended by the mind if there is to be 
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faith. It is trust, consequent on belief in God; it is the 
heart’s appreciation of the love of God. It is also surrender 
resulting from belief and trust ; it is the will’s acceptance 
of God’s purpose to save and bless. 

Faith is the exercise of the whole human personality,— 
mind, heart, and will,—in receiving and responding to the 
whole personal manifestation and communication of God 
in Christ through the Spirit. It is faith which welcomes, 
uses, and enjoys the love of God, the grace of Christ, and 
the common life of believers in the Spirit of God. Faith is 
the distinctive relation of not merely the creature to the 
Creator, but of the human child to the divine Father. 

2. The opposition of scribes and Pharisees drove Jesus 
out of Galilee into Gentile territory ; probably the disciples 
protested at His turning from the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel to those whom they were pleased to call Gentile dogs ; 
and the incident before us (Mark vil. 24-30) is probably 
to be understood as Jesus’ rebuke of His disciples’ narrow- 
_ness. He shows them that their Jewish exclusiveness 
would forbid His helping a Gentile mother in her need, 
and so makes them ashamed of their principle when they 
see its application. Jesus was not unwilling to heal her 
daughter, but He hesitated because of the disciples, to teach 
them their lesson. In giving this reason He probably 
echoes their own words. ‘‘ He uses the Jewish term for 
Gentiles, ‘dogs,’ but modifies it to the ‘little dogs,’ which at 
least have some place in the household. And the proverb 
is cited in half-jesting protest rather than to convey a 
harsh refusal.” And the woman “ welcomes the metaphor 
as conceding her plea, and confidently looks for the 
‘crumb’ which, on Jesus’ own showing, is her rightful 
due.” ... ‘“‘ Her impetuous faith, ignoring all barriers, 
had gone right to the heart of things, and set free His 
will and power to heal’’ (W.N.T., Green’s St. Mark, 
pp. 121-122). There is here illustrated the persistence, 
constancy, and courage of faith. 
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(0) “ This story (Luke vii. 36-50) is found in Luke only ; 
as an illustration of divine grace and human faith it was 
thoroughly congenial to him.” It need not, however, 
be regarded as a variant of the story told in Mark and 
Matthew about Mary of Bethany, nor is there any sufficient 
reason for identifying the sinful woman with Mary of 
Magdala. Ver. 47 has often been misunderstood. ‘‘ The 
meaning is not that much love won the forgiveness of many 
sins, for (I) the parable represents the love as the result 
of the forgiveness ; and (2) so does the latter part of the 
verse ; and (3) ver. 50 mentions faith as the condition of 
salvation. 

“But Jesus means that the love shown was the proof of 
forgiveness. Her devotion was to Jesus evidence of her 
pardon. He who, like Simon, has no, or little, sense of 
his unworthiness, will not be conscious of a great debt, 
and will feel little love” (W.N.T., Garvie’s St. Luke, p. 
152). Faith receives God’s grace before man’s gratitude 
can be expressed in love. 

(c) The third “incident is recorded by Luke alone (xxiii. 
39-43). Matthew and Mark simply state that Jesus’ com- 
panions in death reproached Him. Because it is char- 
acteristic of Luke’s standpoint, it need not on that account 
be suspected as unhistorical. . . . Some try to harmonise 
the statements by representing the penitent thief as. 
first hostile to Jesus, and only moved to penitence by the 
silence and patience of the Sufferer. But it is more prob- 
able that only Luke’s informant was close enough to 
hear the penitent prayer; while, to those at a greater 
distance, the loud railings of the one thief might seem to 
come from both” (p. 361). “‘ What the penitent desires 
is a share in the Messianic Kingdom, whenever it may 
come. The prayer implies the confession of Jesus’ 
Messiahship ”’ (p. 362). 

Here, too, there is “‘saving faith,’ for ‘““an immediate 
and not a distant blessing is assured; companionship 
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through death into life beyond is promised.” Thus faith 
joined to grace conquers death and its dread. 


XLIX. Hope (Isa. ix. 1-7; Jer. xxxi. 31-40; Matt. xxv. 
31-46 ; 1 Cor. xv. 20-28 || Rom. viii. 24-25). 


I. The Golden Text (Rom. viii. 24-25) indicates the 
nature and the place in Christian living of hope. It is the 
confident expectation of the future perfection, glory, and 
blessedness which is not yet an object of sight. ‘‘ As Paul 
teaches that salvation is of grace through faith, and as he 
distinguishes faith and hope, it is not likely that he would 
represent hope as the means of salvation ; it is preferable, 
therefore, to render ‘in hope.’ Faith assures us of our 
salvation, but as this salvation will be completed only in 
the future glory, hope is at once awakened in the believer.” 
The meaning of the word in this verse changes from the 
“feeling,” which could never be visible, “to the object,” 
which may be manifest when realised. The closing ques- 
tion is an argument. “If we hope, then we do not already 
see all that is in store for us. The absence of hope would 
mean that the future held no higher good in trust for us” 
(C.B., Garvie’s Romans, pp. 196-197). Thus hope inspires 
courage and endurance under persecution. 

The same conception of hope as directed to an object 
now invisible, which will be manifested in the future, is 
found in r John ii. 2; and the result of hope is there said 
to be self-cleansing after the pattern of Christ. According 
to Heb. i. 1, faith gives substance to the things hoped for ; 
belief in God the invisible is the basis of our expectation 
regarding any future good. The revelation of the divine 
reality, and the realisation of the human ideal, are not 
yet complete, and yet are desired and expected; faith 
must extend its range from present to future in hope. 

2. The forward look to the future is no less characteristic 
of the Holy Scriptures than the upward look to God ; 
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and the passages chosen for illustration present the object 
of hope at different times. 

(a) The passage in Isaiah (ix. 1-7) deals with the Hebrew 
hope of the Messiah. It describes the present darkness in 
order to show by contrast the future glory. From the 
darkness of the foreign oppression will come the glory 
of “the rule of an ideal Messianic King, already or soon 
to be born, who shall establish a reign of justice and equity 
after the yoke of Israel’s oppressor has been broken ”’ 
(C.B., Whitehouse’s Isaiah, p. 148). The advent of the 
hero-prince is thus described : 

“For a child is born to us, a son is given to us: 
And royal authority comes upon his shoulder ; 


And his name is called Wondrous Counsellor, 
Hero-God, Father for ever, Prince of Peace.” 


This prediction was never literally fulfilled; but God’s | 
fulfilments always excel His promises, and so the Christian 
Church sees the prophet’s hope of coming good for his 
people more than fulfilled in Jesus as the Deliverer and 
Ruler for all the world. From this contrast we may learn 
that our hopes must ever fall far short of the reality of their 
fulfilment. 

(0) The passage in Jeremiah (xxxi. 31-40) shows how 
the hope of the prophets with varying circumstances 
assumed a varied form. Jeremiah looks not to the ruler, 
but to the people ; not to an outward deliverance, but to an 
inward renewal. The old covenant of the law is to be 
replaced by a new covenant. ‘Since it was the stubborn- 
ness of the heart, its obstinate defiance of God’s command- 
ments, which had made the Old Covenant so ineffective, 
He would inaugurate a New Covenant, and secure its 
success by capturing the stronghold which had so long 
maintained rebellion against Him, the heart which is the 
citadel of man’s being. He would put His laws in men’s 
inward parts, and write them on their heart” (C.B., 
Peake’s Jeremiah, p. 143). As Christ is the fulfilment of 
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Isaiah’s hope of the Messiah, so is the new birth by the 
Spirit of God the fulfilment of Jeremiah’s hope of the new 
covenant. For the Christian this Hebrew hope is fulfilled, 
but the fulfilment gives rise to a further hope. 

(c) The passage from Matt. xxv. 31-46 declares the 
Christian expectation of future judgment. To those who 
are not Christ’s, that day is a day of dread, but for the 
Christian a day of hope. The passage is a parable, and 
so the details must not be taken literally; but the truth 
taught is that the future life holds condemnation or 
approval. It has been disputed by expositors whether 
the judgment here described is of Christians or non- 
Christians. It is certain that not less, but more shall 
be required of Christians than of non-Christians, and 
that philanthropy will not be an excuse for unbelief. We 
have Christ’s assurance that if we deny Him now, we 
shall then be denied; but if we confess Him now, He 
shall then confess us (Matt. x. 32, 33). 

(d) Christ’s Resurrection is the promise and pledge of 
ours: His victory assures us of victory. He as 
ascended is entering into His divinely appointed dominion 
over all the world. At last all evil shall cease, and God 
be all in all (x Cor. xv. 20-28). What Paul means by 
the Son’s becoming subject to the Father we cannot tell ; 
but he does mean the completion of the revelation of 
God in Him, and of the redemption of man through Him. 
This is the final object of Christian hope. 


L. Love (Matt. xxvi. 1-13 ; Rom. xiv. ; 1 Cor. xiii. 
|| Rom. xiii. 10). 


1. In 1 Cor. xiii. 13, Paul opposes to the fleeting phases 
of Christian life the permanent elements of faith, hope, 
love. He does not state, as a paraphrase of the passage 
does, that faith and hope too will cease, and only love 
remain. Man will ever be dependent on God, and so 
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receptive toward God. Man will never be perfect as 
God, but always progressive toward God. But Love 
is greatest of the three, because faith and hope are, and 
must be, only human graces ; for God is neither receptive 
nor progressive, but eternally is all perfection in Himself. 
Love, however, is the distinctive nature of God as com- 
municative of the fulness of His being, and love in man 
is the godlike grace. In this lesson we are not concerned 
with the love of God save as the motive and the pattern 
of the love of man, for it is with the fruits of the Spirit 
of God with which we are now dealing. 

There is love towards God as well as man. It is the 
love of gratitude and satisfaction in God. Only towards 
man can man feel the love of generosity and compassion. 
It has been held that we should not speak of love to, 
but only of faith in, God; but surely dependence can 
evoke gratitude to, and secure satisfaction in, the God of 
grace claimed by faith. This love to God must be allied 
with reverence, and purged of all familiarity. 

The difference between God and man must be recognised, 
even as the grace that brings God to man is received. 
Distinctively Christian love towards man is not merely 
natural affection, but partakes in its exercise of the love 
of God towards man in being compassionate and generous, 
as He is. 

2. The New Testament so abounds in illustrations of 
the subject, that the selection made is more than in any 
other case incomplete, but will at least suggest some aspects 
of the subject. 

(a) The Anointing at Bethany (Matt. xxvi. 1-13) 
illustrates the love of gratitude, and the acceptableness 
of such love to Christ. The treachery of Judas is men- 
tioned as a foil to the devotion of Mary; on this dark 
background the glory of her deed shines more brightly. 
Mary had delighted in hearing the teaching of Jesus: 
in her absorption in His truth and grace she forgot, as 
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He did, His bodily needs, and won His approval (Luke 
x. 38-42). May we not conjecture even that she 
was one who could understand Him as few others could ; 
and that He had spoken to her of the passion that was 
before Him ? Sympathy with Him in His coming sacrifice 
on the one hand, and gratitude for His restoration of 
her brother Lazarus on the other hand so intensified her 
love, that she must needs break the bounds of conventional 
reserve, and show as fully as she could how much she 
loved. Jesus’ defence shows that He welcomed, because 
He craved, such understanding and devotion. Not by 
accident, but by its very nature, her deed of love was 
linked to His deed of love in His Cross. 

(b) A practical application of love among Christians 
is given by Paul in Rom. xiv. “ After dealing with the 
general principles of Christian duty, Paul turns to deal 
with a problem of conduct which the special circumstances 
of the church in Rome had raised.” Claiming the 
liberty in the matter demanded by the “strong” and 
disapproving the scruples of the “‘ weak”’ brethren, Paul 
yet “appeals to the strong to limit their freedom so as 
to respect these scruples. The great end should be the 
peace and unity of the church” (C.B., Garvie’s Romans, 
pp. 275-276). The individual conscience, even if mistaken, 
must be respected. There is mutual responsibility for 
moral character and religious. disposition. Even rights 
must not be claimed, if thereby wrongs might be inflicted 
on others ; if the use of liberty leads others to act contrary 
to their conscience, there is responsibility for their sin. 
Love demands that even at the cost of some sacrifice 
the strong shall help the weak. This practical application 
holds to-day as much as in Paul’s time, and can be 
illustrated for the scholars by such questions as total 
abstinence from drink, giving up amusements that might 
be hurtful to others, even if not to themselves. 

(c) Of the Golden Text (Rom. xiii. 10) the next passage 
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(x Cor. xiii.) gives an exposition in vers. 4-6. The chapter 
is “the praise of Love ‘as the Greatest thing in the World.’ 
It is greater than all gifts. It is greater than its own 
works ; these are nothing without it. Why is it so great ? 
It is patient, capable, effective ; it is what the law asks, 
or it fulfils the law. Hence it, and it alone, will banish 
the faults of the Corinthians. Hence, too, love is per- 
manent, while mere gifts cease. Our boasted powers 
are but child’s play. Our boasted insight furnishes only 
passing and perhaps distorted glimpses of the truth. 
But faith lasts; and hope lasts; and love lasts, the 
greatest of all’ (W.N.T., Mackintosh’s Thessalonians 
and Corinthians, p. 159). Paul no less than John is the 
apostle of Love; and both learned the pre-eminence of 
love from Christ Himself. Love to God and love to man, 
this is the new life, which fulfils because it excels the 
old law, and brings man nearer to God as it has brought 
God down to man. 


V1Iil. 
FIELDS OF SERVICE. 


Memory Passage-—Rom. xii. 3-13. 


1. IN dealing with the Christian life we must recognise 
that we have not fully dealt with it when we have described 
its beginnings and its course, the perils of its way and the 
fruits of its Spirit; for the evil has to be shunned, and 
the good sought not in abstract principles and not in indi- 
vidual isolation, but in concrete duties of social relations. 
The great contrast between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic piety lies here, that while the latter regards the 
life in the world as “secular” although permissible to the 
Christian, and only the life in the cloister as “religious,” 
and so specially meritorious, the former denies this dis- 
tinction, and insists that while Christians are not to be 
of the world, yet they are to be in the world, and appeals 
to the declaration of Jesus as its warrant: ‘“‘I pray not 
that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil”’ (John xvii. 15). 
2. In the world in which the Christian life is to be lived 
there are manifold relations between the individual and 
society; and as each of these relations has its own dis- 
tinctive character, so it brings its own peculiar obligations. 
These relations are conditioned, as all man’s life is condi- 
tioned, by time and space, by outward circumstances. The 
earliest and the most potent environment in the develop- 
ment of personality is the home, to which the Christian 
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such as no other religion does. But in modern society the 
home is not the only agency in the development; of 
growing influence is the school, under which we include all 
educative factors that are not included in the home. 

For the youths and maidens, for whom this series of 
lessons is intended, of urgent present interest and import- 
ance is the calling, the work to earn a living, which must 
be entered on when school is left behind. It is certain 
that in the teaching of the Sunday school and of the 
Church not nearly enough guidance and warning in regard 
to the calling to be chosen has hitherto been given. 

As soon as the relative independence of earning a living 
has been assumed, it is desirable that the adolescent should 
be encouraged to give to this growing independence the 
protection and direction it needs from religion, in the 
public confession of Christ as Saviour-and Lord, in seeking 
the fellowship of the Christian Church. The door of 
the Sunday school should open into the Church; and 
this public confession is the end of the Sunday-school 
teacher’s work. So long as only one in six of our scholars 
become members of the Church our work is not successful. 

There are individual preferences, natural affinities in 
human relations, and these freely formed in friendships 
are potent for good or evil, and so warrant the teacher’s 
attention. There is a false patriotism Christianity con- 
demns, and a true it commends ; and the scholar must be 
shown how to avoid the one and seek the other. But 
Christian patriotism cannot be exclusive of, or antagonistic 
to, the claims of humanity, and so, finally, the whole world 
is the province of Christian interest and effort. 

3. From the 12th chapter of Romans onwards, Paul 
gives the practical application of his doctrinal statement in 
the preceding chapters. In the 12th and 13th chapters 
he deals with the General Principles of Christian life, and 
in the 14th and 15th, with some questions of special 
importance in the circumstances of the Church in Rome. 
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In the first and second verses of the 12th chapter he 
describes the Christian life as a sacrifice, the thank-offering 
the believer may bring in his gratitude for the sin-offering 
God has provided in the sacrifice of Christ. This is the 
governing idea of his treatment of Christian living: we 
give ourselves to God because God has given Himself to 
us in Christ. 

In the verses suggested for the Memory Lesson, Paul 
deals with the ministry of spiritual gifts (vers. 3-8), and 
then passes to describe the law of love in its manifold appli- 
cations (vers. 9-13). In the exercise of spiritual gifts the 
believer must form a just estimate of the worth of his. 
own peculiar gift, whatever it may be (ver. 3). In the 
exercise of it he must ever have a due regard to the organic 
unity of the Church and the mutual dependence of its 
members (vers. 4,5). Accordingly he must use his gift 
not for self-display, but for the common good in the right 
way (vers. 6-8). Love, “the more excellent way,” should 
be sincere in hating evil and seeking good (ver. 9). 

In its first sphere, the Christian brotherhood, it should 
show itself as a family affection—and in respectful con- 
sideration of others (ver. 10). 

The work of the Church as a service of Christ should 
be marked by diligence and enthusiasm (ver. II); ver. 12 
deals with prayer as securing hopefulness and endurance ; 
in ver. 13, love is urged as benevolence and hospitality. 


LI. THE HomE (Prov. ii. 1-12; Matt. vii. 8-13 ; Eph. vi. 1-4; 
2 Tim. i. 5 || Matt. xix. 13-22; Luke ii. 40 and 52 ; 
Prove, 2). 


1. The family is the earliest, the most abiding, and 
the most widely spread of social institutions. The 
man, the woman, and the child are the social unit. 
The affection of parent for offspring is, probably more 
than the attraction of the sexes, the first escape of 
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man from selfishness into regard for others. While the 
home as we know it at its best owes much to Christianity 
in its exaltation of womanhood and childhood, we must 
not forget that it is rooted deep in human nature. 

In the Old Testament the family life is insisted in as 
the condition of national prosperity. Not only does the 
command with promise enjoin the honour of parents 
by their children, but it is taken as a sign of religious 
revival and moral reformation in preparation for the 
day of God’s judgment, that the promised prophet “ shall 
turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers ” (Mal. iv. 6). 

In paganism we have the touching picture of Hector 
the Trojan hero bidding farewell to his child; we have a 
sister’s loyalty at the risk of life in Antigone, and a wife’s 
constancy in Penelope. However corrupt the morals of the 
Ancient World, as chastised by the Satirists, appear, we must 
not forget that there was in it true and worthy family life. 

The depreciation of marriage and home in asceticism 
and monasticism is non-Christian; and Protestantism has 
rightly opposed itself to these perversions of life. The 
changes in industrial methods, so that less and less is the 
home the scene of the activities of the members of the family, 
have given to lads and maidens even a relative economic 
independence ; and this tendency has been strengthened 
by other social conditions ; so that we see going on around 
us the “ break-up ”’ of the home, the formation among the 
dwellers in slums and mean streets of the “ street ’’ habit, 
the premature emancipation of youth from the restraints 
of the home; and it is an urgent, present task to reassert 
the significance and value of the home for adolescence. 

2. The teaching of the Holy Scriptures on the subject 
is abundant and emphatic. 

(a) The book of Proverbs abounds in warnings and 
counsels in regard to family relations. The Golden Text 
sets out the glory and the tragedy of the home, the joy or 
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the sorrow of parents in their children as they are good or 
bad. In this book, goodness is regarded as wisdom and 
badness as folly, and so the praise of wisdom in ii. I-12 is 
an appeal to youth to give heed to the good instruction 
and influence of the home. Even if the writer is here 
referring primarily to the relation of teacher and scholar, 
all he says is applicable to the relation of parents to children 
as the earliest, and the most influential, teachers of youth in 
regard to goodness. Let no youth think himself wiser than 
his mother, if she has instructed him in the ways of the Lord. 
To keep the guidance and guardianship of home training 
throughout life is wisdom; to despise and reject it is folly. 

(6) Among the instances of the laxity of the Scribes 
in interpreting the law condemned by Jesus, two relate to 
the family. In the first (Mark vii. 8-13), Jesus showed how 
a son was enabled to rid himself of his responsibility. 
If a son declared his property Corban, dedicated to the 
temple service, even if he retained the use and enjoyment 
of it for himself, he was relieved of his parents’ claim upon 
him. Such unfilial conduct aroused Jesus’ deepest indigna- 
tion. In the second instance (Matt. xix. 3-12), Jesus 
discussed the laxity of the practice of divorce, and affirmed 
the sanctity of the marriage bond. On that sanctity rests 
the permanence and security of the home. 

(c) The presentation of the children to Jesus (Matt. xix. 
13-15), and His loving welcome of them, shows in a picture 
what the aim of parents should be—the bringing of their 
children to Jesus, and the blessing that may rest on the 
home in the acceptance by Jesus of the trust, love, and 
obedience of the children so brought. In the story of the 
Rich Young Ruler (vers. 16-22) the point of contact is that 
he had been taught and trained to keep all the command- 
ments from his youth up (ver. 20); in that lay the motive of 
his aspiration ofa still higher life ; the education of the home 
must culminate in the personal devotion to Jesus Christ. 

(d) Paul in his letters applies the loftiest Christian 
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principles to the lowliest human duties ; the children of the 
Christian parents are in the Lord (Eph. vi. 1-4); Christ 
is, as it were, their moral and spiritual environment, and 
their relation to parents is to be cleansed and hallowed by 
their relation to Christ, and so also the relation of parents 
to children. 

(e) “ Timothy (2 Tim. i. 5) belonged to that great com- 
pany of sons—including Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, 
the Wesleys, not to speak of Jesus of Nazareth—whose 
spiritual indebtedness to their mother has been inestim- 
able” (W.N.T., Strahan’s Captivity and Pastoral Epistles, 
p- 238). Jesus Himself (Luke ii. 40, 52) is the supreme 
example of what the child or boy should be in the home. 


LIT. THe Scuoor (1 Sam. ii. 18, iii. 1-10; Acts xxii. 3 
|| Luke ii. 41-51; Ps. xxxii. 8). 

I. Most of the teaching and training of youth is now 
given not in the home, but in the school; education is now 
compulsory, and most of the formal instruction comes not 
by parents, but by teachers. It is to be feared that many 
boys and girls regard school as a painful necessity, from 
which escape should be sought as soon as possible, and the 
memory of which should be blotted out as soon as can be. 

In teaching adolescents, the teacher in the Sunday school 
will be rendering aservice to those entrusted to his charge 
if he uses the opportunity this lesson is intended to afford 
of urging the value of education, commending the con- 
tinuance at school as long as parents can give the oppor- 
tunity, and counselling the carrying on, after the school 
days are over, of the education then begun. 

Knowledge is power, and ignorance is weakness. The 
manifold forms of industry in which science is playing 
an ever more important part, demand a higher kind of 
intelligence than simpler callings once required. To 
play his part as citizen effectively a man needs knowledge 
and judgment. Goodness and godliness do not lose, but 
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gain by an alliance with culture. The fullest personal 
development, mentally as well as morally and spiritually, 
should be the Christian’s aim; it is a worthy aspiration 
to be kept before the mind of youth. 

Again, it is certain that the school days of most boys and 
girls stop far too soon, just when a year or two more would 
make all the previous education thoroughly effective. 
Just when the intellectual interests are awakening, youth 
is turned to uninspiring and undeveloping drudgery. 

Teachers may legitimately use their influence with pa- 
rents to secure for their scholars the gain of more schooling. 
But if that is impracticable, the evening school should 
have the Sunday-school teacher’s warmest support, and 
scholars should be encouraged in every possible way to 
continue their education as far as is at all possible. 

2. It is true that the Scriptures do not concern them- 
selves much with learning, but they do commend wisdom, 
the moral knowledge and judgment which can direct the 
practical life. And we are discovering that such wisdom 
and knowledge are not antagonistic, but may be mutually 
serviceable. ‘ 

(a) When Samuel was brought by his mother to the 
tabernacle to be trained for the priest’s office (I Sam. ii. 18), 
he might be said to have been sent to school to be taught 
his life’s work ; doubtless he was diligent and faithful in the 
discharge of such priestly duties as could fall to a boy; 
for he is called to the higher office of a prophet of God 
(iii. 1-10). By the instruction and influence of Eli he was 
prepared for his first direct intercourse with God, and the 
larger mission for the nation that was laid upon him. The 
thought should be enforced that by diligence and fidelity 
at school alone can a worthy, useful life be prepared for. 

(0) Significant is Paul’s brief allusion to his own educa- 
tion. ‘We do not know at what age he left Tarsus and 
came to Jerusalem, but, at any rate, he received the most 
important part of his education at Jerusalem ”’ (W.N.T,, 
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Andrews’ The Acts, p. 258). Having received such training 
as the Jewish boy could get in Tarsus, he was sent to 
Jerusalem to “the most famous Jewish teacher of the day, 
and the first of the Jewish Rabbis to receive the higher 
and more affectionate title of Rabban (‘ our Master’). . . 
The Jewish Code regulated life even down to its minutest 
details, and it was the duty of the Rabbi to interpret its 
enactments and apply them to the changed circumstances 
of the times in which he lived ”’ (p. 85). There are traces 
also of the influence of Greek culture in Paul’s writings. 
And there can be no doubt that he could not have done 
the great work he did as missionary and theologian had 
he not enjoyed this liberal education. When learning and 
scholarship are depreciated in the Christian ministry it is 
well to remember that the greatest of the apostles was the 
trained scribe. 

(c) The one story we have out of the boyhood of Jesus 
shows us His wish to know, and His willingness to learn. 
He had probably had some schooling in Nazareth, and had 
been taught at home. But He desired to know more about 
God, whom He was beginning to think of as Father ; and He 
turned eagerly and hopefully to the famous teachers in 
Jerusalem to learn more than He already knew of God’s 
will as expressed in His law. Doubtless He soon dis- 
covered how little they had to teach Him; but we mis- 
understand the incident if we think of Him as a precocious 
youth seeking to teach, and not to learn. For Him, apart 
from the schools of men, was fulfilled the divine promise 
given to the Psalmist (xxxii. 8), for the divine counsel 
was ever in His ear, and the divine eye on Him to guide 
Him in His way. 

LILI. Tae CaLiine (Prov. xxii. 22-29; Col. il. 22-25; 
2 Thess. iii. 6-15 ; Prov. xxii. 29). 


1. Most young people, when adolescence has been 
reached, are entering, or have just entered, on some trade 
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or business; and those who have not are looking forward 
to some profession. Even if a girl is kept at home to help 
in the housework, she should be encouraged to regard that 
as her calling. And in every case the suggestion of the 
word calling should be emphasised. Whatever be the 
work begun, or about to be begun, it should be regarded in 
the light, not merely of a human choice, but also of a divine 
call. 

It is true that for the majority probably there is not 
much of the human choice even, for the circumstances 
and necessities of the family impose the acceptance of 
any work that may offer. But as far as practicable, 
intelligent choice should be commended, and even where 
the task is imposed rather than selected, there is always 
the privilege of escaping the sense of drudgery in seeking 
to fulfil it, not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in 
singleness of heart—as serving the Lord. The earthly task 
may be used as a stepping-stone to the heavenly calling. 

When this is impossible, when the work is not useful, or 
is even hurtful, the Christian should be urged to seek some 
other task even at a great cost. To warn against undesir- 
able occupations is the teacher’s duty. The calling may, 
even if legitimate, bring its temptations; and it should 
be made clear that no earthly master has a right to require 
the surrender of principle and any violation of conscience. 

In connection with this subject the teacher may enforce 
the dignity of labour, the shamefulness of idleness. Even 
if there be no economic necessity to earn the daily bread, 
every youth or maiden should look forward to some 
serious life-work. There are manifold forms of missionary 
and philanthropic work, of public service for men and 
women which can be regarded as a divine calling. The 
widening opportunities for girls may be noted; and at 
the same time fitness for the duties of the house as a sacred 
vocation may be urged. What so widely and deeply 
affects the whole life as the calling cannot be a matter of 
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indifference to the teacher who is seeking to guide into the 
ways of truth, goodness, and happiness. 

2. The Scriptures everywhere assume that godliness 
does mean diligence and fidelity in some work in the world. 

(a) The passage from Proverbs (xxii. 22-29) gives some 
shrewd counsels about prudence in worldly affairs. It 
forbids any usury to the poor and the weak, a too common 
form of self-enrichment. It advises against dealings with 
those whose tempers unfit them for intercourse with their 
fellows. It warns against assuming responsibilities beyond 
one’s abilities. It condemns attempts to defraud others. 
It commands skilfulness in work as the condition of self- 
advancement. All this sounds very like worldly wisdom. 
But the saint should be not less, but even more, prudent, 
and honourable, and diligent than any other man. The 
common qualities that make for successful work are not to 
be despised, but are to be cultivated as part of an all- 
round human development. 

(b) The passage in Colossians (ili. 22-25) deals with a 
subject in regard to which the attitude of Christianity 
is often misunderstood. The Apostle does not advise 
slaves to claim their freedom; he does not condemn the 
institution of slavery; he even enjoins faithful service of 
the earthly master as a service rendered to Christ. But, 
on the other hand, he treats the slave as a man, a fellow- 
believer, and fellow-servant of Christ. He promises a 
recompense from Christ Himself, and an inheritance in 
return for the service so rendered, for to Christ servants 
and masters are alike, without partiality for the one, or 
prejudice to the other. Masters, too, are responsible to 
Christ for their treatment of their slaves. ‘‘ Here are 
principles of spiritual equality, which from the first miti- 
gated, and at the last abolished, that terrible institution of 
slavery, which a Roman historian characterised as ‘the 
sum of all villainies.’ And here are eternal laws of truth 
and justice, which ought still to enlighten the minds and 
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quicken the consciences of masters and servants, employers 
and employed, in lands which boast that they have seen 
the end of the long night of slavery”’ (W.N.T., Strahan’s 
Captivity and Pastoral Epistles, p. 77). 

(c) In the passage in 2 Thessalonians (iii. 6-15) Paul 
deals very sharply with idleness, probably due to religious 
excitement at the thought of Christ’s Second Coming. He 
offers his own example of hard toil as an encouragement to 
industry, and even commands that Christian intercourse 
be broken off with the idle, and no help be given to them, 
and yet the effort be made to recover them in love to the 
Christian brotherhood. Thus Paul confirms the claim of 
honest labour for daily bread. 


LIV. THE CuHurcH (Matt. xviii. I-5, xix. 13-15, XXviii. 
16-20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-29 || John xv. 1-17; Rom. vi. 
I-11 ; Ps. xxvi. 8). 

zr. Our English word church (Scotch kirk, German 
Kirche) is derived from a Greek adjective meaning 
“belonging to the Lord.” The place where believers 
assembled to worship was the Lord’s House, Sunday 
was the Lord’s Day, the Memorial Feast the Lord’s Supper. 
The word translated church in the New Testament is 
ekklesia (French église), and means congregation. Thus 
ekklesia is the people gathered for worship, church is the 
place in which they gather; but we now use the word 
ambiguously both of the building and the congregation. 

Here we are concerned only with the church as con- 
gregation, the community of believers. It was the term 
applied to the Hebrew nation, and its use in the Christian 
community asserts its claims to have inherited the 
promises of God. 

In the New Testament the word is used of the local 
assembly of believers in each city, and also of the total 
community in the world. In Ephesians the Church is 
rather ideal than actuality. Yet we should not speak 
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of three senses of the word, for the actuality is to be seen 
ever in the light of the ideal, and the local assembly is 
but the manifestation in one place of the total community 
seeking to actualise the ideal. These three aspects of 
the Church—ideal, universal, local—should be kept clearly 
before our minds. 

2. The Church is not to be identified with any ecclesi- 
astical organisation, ritual of worship, theological creed 
or ethical code; it is the society of all who by faith 
belong to Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. But there 
are two ordinances which have been accepted by all 
Christendom, with the exception of the Society of Friends, 
as permanent and universal ordinances of the Church: 
baptism as the rite of entrance into the community, and 
the Lord’s Supper as the rite of continuance therein. 
Baptists differ from other Christian denominations in 
insisting on total immersion as the form, and adults as 
the subjects of baptism; while in most of the others 
sprinkling is the form, and infants are the subjects. 

The teacher must be left, according to his own con- 
victions, to expound either the one or the other view; 
for I desire to avoid any subject of controversy. While 
it is probable that total immersion was the form in the 
Apostolic Church, and adults were mainly if not solely 
the subjects, yet it may be argued that in Christianity 
no form is essential, and that as a missionary religion 
Christianity at first came into contact only with adults, 
and infant baptism could only emerge in a society already 
under Christian influences as a symbol of the significance 
and value of Christian parentage and home. Jesus’ 
dealing with children (Matt. xviii. 1-5, xix. 13-15) is claimed 
as a warrant for the extension of the rite of entrance into 
the community to children. 

Be this as it may, in a Baptist Sunday-school the 
teacher may urge the open confession of Christ in baptism, 
or in a Sunday-school of any other denomination the youths 
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and maidens may be urged to confirm by personal con- 
secration of themselves the dedication of them to Christ 
by their parents in their baptism. 

3. There has been much dispute as to the exact signifi- 
cance of the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 23-29): 
is it commemoration only, is it symbolical only, or is it 
sacramental, conveying the grace that it signifies? The 
writer can but indicate what it seems to mean to him. 
As Christ’s death is commemorated according to His loving 
will to be thus remembered in His dying, there comes 
to be communion with Him as the Living Lord. And 
communion with Him brings communication of His grace, 
to which the believer responds by consecration to His service. 
It is a loss that the first Communion is not in many 
Protestant churches marked by any special solemnity. 

It would be well if there could be as distinct a com- 
mencement of the fuller fellowship in the Church as 
confirmation offers. But the teacher may impress on 
his scholars the significance and the value of this public 
confession of Christ at the beginning of adult life, although 
I myself would welcome to the Communion any boy 
or girl, irrespective of age, who showed faith, love, and 
obedience towards the Lord Jesus Christ. 

4. Membership in the Church is the outward sign of 
that membership in Christ Himself of which the two 
class readings speak (John xv. 1-17; Rom. vi. I-11). 
As we abide in Him, and He in us, as we are crucified unto 
sin, and rise to love unto God in Him, we are in His com- 
munity. But our life in Him is strengthened and enriched 
as a common life shared with others. The communion of 
the Spirit in the Apostolic benediction means the common 
life of believers in the one Spirit. Those who seek fellowship 
with Christ will seek fellowship with Christians ; united to 
Christ we should seek to be united to His Church. 
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LV. Our FRIENDS (1 Sam. xx. 12-23; Rom. xvi. 3-16 || 
Mark iti. 31-35 ; Acts ii. 43-47 ; Prov. xxvii. 17). 

1. The range of our affections is determined by our 
natural relationships, and by our personal preferences. 
In our home the more immediate and even the more remote 
natural relationships make their claims upon our heart, and, 
although natural affection does not always rise to the 
height of Christian love, Christianity confirms, purifies, 
and consecrates all these relationships. But soon attrac- 
tions are felt and attachments are formed outside of the 
family circle. At school lifelong friendships are sometimes 
formed ; and it is doubtful whether friendships of later 
years ever attain quite the same degree of intimacy. 

Again, in the calling something more precious than 
the “cash nexus’ may emerge, and fellow-workers may 
become friends. The common interests of a trade, business, 
or profession may be the starting-point of a deeper human 
interest of person in person. There may be a class feeling, 
or a professional exclusiveness, not at all Christian; but 
there may also be a mutual consideration and co-operation, 
which offer the occasion for friendship consistent with 
Christian love. While the Christian Church often falls 
far short of the ideal of a common life in the Spirit, yet 
no friendships are so worthy or helpful as those founded 
on spiritual affinity, as will be more fully shown in 
dealing with one of the passages. 

It would be folly for the teacher to ignore the fact 
that as adolescents pass into adult years the attractions of 
sex begin to assert themselves. On the one hand pre- 
mature courtship among boys and girls, such as one can 
witness constantly on our streets and in our places of public 
resort, should be discouraged: a too early development of 
the sex instinct is bad physically and morally. 

On the other hand the fact must be faced that friend- 
ships, which are intended to end in marriage, will be begun 
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even in adolescence ; and as this personal choice so largely 
determines the after-life for weal or woe, the teacher should 
not hesitate to give the needful counsel or warning in re- 
gard to it. In adolescence the “ gregarious” instinct is 
very strong, and accordingly friendship is one of the 
subjects on which teachers of youth should give Christian 
instruction. 

2. The Scriptures with their varied human interest give 
us some notable instances of friendship. 

(a) The friendship of David and Jonathan (r Sam. xx. 
12-23) is one of the typical friendships of human history. 
The son of the king and heir to his crown enters into 
close and tender alliance with the shepherd, the outlaw, 
the rival for the throne. He does all in his power to 
appease his father’s wrath against David, to warn David of 
his danger, and to rescue him from peril ; in the generosity 
of his love he is untouched by jealousy, and willing that 
David should take his place. He is even a suppliant for 
David’s grace for himself while he lives, and for his family 
after his death. And David made the covenant, and 
kept it. Even Christian youth may learn generosity 
and fidelity in friendship here. 

(b) The passage from Romans (xvi. 3-16) shows how 
large-hearted the great Apostle was, how many friendships 
he formed in doing his work among the Churches. The 
various greetings are in some cases accompanied by brief 
commendatory and affectionate descriptions: these are 
deserving of careful study, for they show how retentive 
was the memory, how discriminating the judgment, how 
generous the gratitude of the apostle; and how intense 
the affection and the devotion he was able to inspire. The 
value of a man’s work depends on the confidence and 
loyalty he can inspire in others, and this in turn on the 
appreciation of his fellow-workers he is ever ready to show. 
Here is an instance of the worth of friendship in the work 
of Christ. 
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(c) The incident from the life of Jesus (Mark iii. 31-35) 
shows how Jesus in His friendships had to set aside natural 
relationship for spiritual affinity. The attempt of His 
family to interfere with His work had to be met by the 
assertion that His deeper kinship was only with those who 
were ready, as He was, to do the will of God. The renuncia- 
tion of family was for Him necessary for the benediction 
of the Kingdom. From this we may learn that our truest 
and best friendships will be with those who seek the 
same moral and religious good. 

(d) In the earliest days of the Christian Church this 
spiritual kinship “created such a feeling of brother- 
hood that the wealthier members of the Christian com- 
munity felt it incumbent on them to share their property 
with the needy brethren” (W.N.T., Andrews’ Acts, p. 56). 
This communism was voluntary and not obligatory, and 
yet it shows how love can cast out selfishness, and it is an 
abiding example and motive of unselfish friendship. 

(c) While the meaning of the Golden Text (Prov. xxvii. 
17) is “that through social intercourse men’s wits are 
sharpened ; as Lord Bacon puts it, ‘Conference maketh a 
ready man’” (C.B., Martin’s The Proverbs, p. 174), friendship 
has the wider use of developing the whole personality in 
goodness and godliness. 


LVI. Our Country (Pss. cxxii., cxxv.; Isa. xi. 11-16 || Ex. 
Xxxli. 31-35; Matt. xxiii. 37-39; Rom. ix. 1-5; Ps. 
Cxxil. 6-7). 

I. The question has been seriously asked, Is patriotism 
Christian ? Is it not rather a prejudice and a passion that 
opposes itself to the universalism of the Christian religion ? 
And should not the Christian seek to grow beyond its 
exclusiveness ? There is a patriotism, which is often 
loudest in its declamations, which is entirely un-Christian. 
Suspicion of, rivalry with, enmity to other nations are not 
Christian, 
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Christian patriotism is not inconsistent with or ex- 
clusive of love for mankind. Just as family affections 
need not exclude personal friendships, so love for country 
need not exclude the desire for the good of all men. The 
more diffused interest need not suffer because of the more 
concentrated. A bad citizen in his own country will not 
be a good citizen of the world, just as a bad son will not 
be a good citizen. 

This being understood, patriotism has for its task to do 
all that can be done to bring the Kingdom of God in one’s 
own country. Respect for and obedience to the laws, 
public service where there is the ability and opportunity, 
an interest in the general welfare, the works of philan- 
thropy, the endeavour to understand the social problem 
and to do something towards its solutionmthus can 
our country be tilled by us as a field of service. At the be- 
ginning of manhood or womanhood it is desirable that 
this larger claim of country, in addition to home, calling, 
church, and friendship, should be urged, for a complete 
Christian manhood or womanhood has as one of its con- 
ditions the realisation of citizenship. 

2. While it might be said that within a strictly national 

religion like the Jewish, patriotism would be naturally 
allied with piety, yet in Christendom a divorce is possible ; 
but surely in Jesus and in Paul love of their own people 
was not merely a survival of Jewish exclusiveness, but 
has universal and permanent value as an example. 
(a) The first instance of patriotism (Ps. cxxii.) is 
a pilgrim’s meditation during the festival,’’ and consists 
of three parts: ‘(1) The psalmist’s joy when invited to go 
up to the feast (ver. I). (2) The joy felt in being at 
Jerusalem, and some reflections awakened (vers. 2-5). 
(3) Prayer and request for prayer on behalf of Jerusalem 
(vers. 6-9)” (C.B., Davison’s The Psalms, ii. p. 290). Jeru- 
salem, the holy city with its temple and worship, was 
the heart’s home of the scattered Jewish community. 


“ 
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(0) The second instance is also a pilgrim’s meditation, 
and it deals with “the security of God’s people.” (1) The 
“safety of all who trust in Jehovah” is asserted (vers. 
I-3), and (2) “prayer on behalf of the righteous” is 
offered (vers. 4, 5) (p. 296). Here patriotism is in its con- 
fidence sustained by piety; it is as God’s people that 
the pilgrim feels his own people safe. 

(c) The prophetic oracle (Is. xi. 11-16) deals with the 
return from exile of the scattered people of God. To be 
driven from home by the foreign oppressor—that for 
patriotism is one of the greatest evils; to be brought 
home by God’s deliverance in-the overthrow of the 
oppressor—that is one of the greatest goods. The exile 
and the deliverance alike may serve to bring to allegiance 
to Jehovah even the foreign nations; it is no exclusive 
patriotism that is here proclaimed. The restored nation 
will have a double good added, peace within its own 
borders, the rivalry of the northern kingdoms ended, 
and victory over the neighbours who had so constantly 
been hostile. While the content of the hope must be 
different, the Christrian patriot may hope for the good of 
his own country. 

(d) Patriotism reaches a loftier height still in Moses’ 
offering of himself as a victim to atone for the sin of the 
people. If only God will forgive the nation, he is willing 
that his name should be blotted out of the roll of God’s 
people, that is, that he should himself be devoted to death 
(Ex. xxxii. 31-35). God doesn’t accept the offering, but 
the greatness of the proposal abides. 

(e) Jesus did actually offer Himself as an atonement for 
the sins, not of His own nation only, but of the whole 
world; and He revealed the depth of the loving pity 
which was His motive in His lament over Jerusalem (Matt. 
xxiii. 37-39). He yearns and strives for His people’s good, 
but He also acknowledges its sins, and foresees its doom. 
There_is:the®true patriotism that corrects and rebukes the 
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false. It is not true patriotism that declares, ‘‘ My country, 
right or wrong’”’; the true patriotism confesses and laments 
the country’s wrong-doing, and desires and strives for the 
country’s doing right. 

(f) Paul shows the same spirit as Moses, “‘ speaking as 
one who in his relation to Christ is conscious of the obliga- 
tion of truthfulness, he affirms his intense sorrow on account 
of Israel’s doom, and his willingness to endure any sacrifice, 
however great, even exclusion from life in Christ, if that 
were possible, to benefit his brethren”’ (C.B., Garvie’s 
Romans, p. 206). Farther patriotism cannot go; but 
should be willing to go as far. 


LVII. THE Wor tp (Acts xvii. 22-31; Rom. iii. 19-31; 
Eph. ii. 11-22 || Matt. xxviii. 16-20; Rev. xxi. ; 
Rom. i. 14, 15). 

i. Nearly all the religions of mankind are tribal or 
national; only three are missionary in practice, because 
claiming to be universal in doctrine. These three are 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity. It can be shown that 
Buddhism in its purpose and method has been so thor- 
oughly affected by the conditions of thought and life in 
India, that without a change of essential character it 
cannot meet the religious needs of all mankind; and that 
Islam also is so bound in the fetters of Arab custom that 
it cannot direct another type of civilisation. 

Christianity alone is in character as well as intention 
universal, being capable of adapting itself to any nation 
or race. The Christian accordingly must regard the whole 
world as his field of service. There are three ways in which 
Christianity must show its world-wide outlook and aim. 

Firstly, it should constantly bear its testimony, and use 
its influence against war, as a contradiction of the common 
humanity, and also against all the ambitions, rivalries, 
suspicions, and antagonisms which lead to war. 

Secondly, it should oppose itself to the prejudice of race 
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or colour; the distinction of inferior and superior races 
has no ground in any necessary national superiority or 
inferiority of one race compared with another, although 
there may be, and are, great differences in the stage of 
development in culture or civilisation which may have been 
reached. It is a false assumption that any race is by its 
nature doomed to permanent degradation and subordina- 
tion in the human family. 

Thirdly, the universalism of Christianity above all 
demands the spread of the Gospel unto the ends of the 
earth. As all peoples need, and are capable of receiving 
the Gospel, it is their right that it should be delivered to 
them, and our duty as privileged already to possess it, 
to bear it to them. The missionary enterprise is rooted 
in the very nature of the Christian revelation and re- 
demption. 

2. This will appear more clearly, if we glance at the 
passages suggested for study or reading. 

(a) In his speech at Athens; Paul shows how (Acts xvii. 
22-31) man has ever been seeking God, however mistakenly, 
and how this too often vain search may now end, for the 
final and universal revelation of God has been given in 
Jesus Christ. The speech deserves close study as an 
example of missionary method. Paul finds a point of 
contact in the religion of his hearers in the inscription 
“To an unknown God,” and in their philosophy in the 
quotation from one of the Stoic poets; and so the wise 
missionary to-day tries to connect his new message with 
the ancient faith of those whom he is seeking to win. 

(0) Paulin Romans (iii. 19-31) first of all shows that Jews 
and Gentiles are alike sinners, in order to prove that 
both alike need the Gospel, which alone is capable of 
meeting the universal need. As “all have sinned and fall 
short of the glory of God,” all need to be “ freely justified 
by God’s grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus.” The salvation is apart from the law, for otherwise 
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it would have been acceptable only to the Jew; it is by 
faith alone, for all men are capable of meeting that demand. 
The passage is a closely knit argument for the universality 
of man’s need and God’s grace. 

_(c) In the passage in Ephesians (ii. 11-22) we witness 
the actuality of Christian universalism. In the Christian 
Church the enmity of Jew and Gentile has been abol- 
ished. ‘ Jew and Gentile come nigh to God, and to one 
another, through Christ’s blood. Both have access in one 
Spirit to the Father, and in His presence they are recon- 
ciled. Christ creates a new manhood, neither Jewish nor 
Gentile, but Christian; and all believers form one holy 
temple inhabited by God” (W.N.T., Strahan’s Captivity 
and Pastoral Epistles, p. 122). 

(ad) The range of this Christian universalism was in 
Paul’s day limited to the world known to him, and con- 
fined within the Roman Empire. But the great mis- 
sionary commission in Matt. xxviii. 16-20 knows no local 
limitations, and so is the marching order of the Church 
to-day unto the ends of the earth. We must not lay stress 
on the command merely, but urge the inspiring constraint 
of the Christian consciousness that Christ not only desires, 
but in His worth to man as God’s best gift deserves a world- 
wide moral and spiritual dominion. 

(e) The vision by the seer of Patmos of the Holy City 
(Rev. xxi.) presents in glowing picture the goal of this 
world’s history, the blessed consummation of the Church’s 
mission in a redeemed humanity. 

(f) In the light of that vision the path of duty, confessed 
and accepted by Paul in the Golden Text (Rom. ii. 16, 17), 
shines with more than an earthly radiance ; and youth may 
be summoned to follow in the steps of Paul and the other 
great messengers of the Cross. 
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